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CHAPTER XXIII. 


A WILD FLOWER. 


DoLLy ABBOT had, very fortunately, Mr. Barker thought, met 


a group of young “old Plymouth friends” almost as soon as 
they landed. Two or three very young subalterns, escorting 
each other's sisters and cousins, were “a change from Mr. 
Barker, the tiresome children, and the odiously  stuck-up 
governess,” Dolly told herself, so, after appointing an hour for 
luncheon, she walked away with her friends with the remark : 

“The children know the ropes here quite well, Jane, you 
needn’t give yourself any trouble about them; see, they’re off 
already, greedy little things. They'll turn up safely enough 
when they’re hungry, and they’re sure to be that soon.” 

“ And you'll do the same, I suppose?” 

“Of course I shall; but till then you can do as you like— 
you and Mr. Barker,” she added in a whisper, as she ran off 
laughing. 

“Tl take you to a jolly bench, where you will get a fine view, 
I suppose I may come with you, and stay with you, Miss 
Herries ?” Barker said, and Jane was half-conscious of a. certain 
wistfulness in his tone, and desire to be with her in his manner, 
which was vaguely pleasant to her. 
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“You may, certainly ; we have come out to amuse each other 
for the day. Dolly and the children don’t seem inclined to have 
anything to do with us,” Jane answered cordially. 

She could not help infusing a certain little air of tolerant kind- 
ness at times, and at others a slight—a very slight—touch of 
patronage into her manner to this young man. She tried to 
eliminate it, but there it was, and whenever she was conscious of 
having been guilty of either the tolerant kindness or the 
patronising air, she tried to make amends to him by being extra 
friendly and easily familiar, as she would have been with one of 
her equals. 

Of course, she was to blame for these things, more especially 
for being the last, for that made her so dangerously misleading. 
It must be admitted, on the other hand, that Mr. Barker was 
endowed with that sanguine temperament which renders a man 
peculiarly liable to be misled. Moreover, he saw nothing but a 
pretty girl's transparent efforts to play at being the star to the 
male moths around her in her natural manner. And when she 
turned on the frank, friendly, “comrade” stop, he found her so 
closely resembling a dozen dear, lovely, fresh, free and utterly 
unconventional Irish girls whom he had left in their native fast- 
nesses near Bantry, that he fell more head over ears in love with 
her than ever for their sakes, . 

Meanwhile, they were sauntering slowly towards one of the 
benches near the entrance to the Park. He amused her, for he 
was vivacious as well as adoring. He talked incessantly ; told 
her of some of his earlier aspirations and more recent disappoint- 
ments all in a few minutes, and then he said: 

“T hardly know why I’ve told you all this; only, somehow, I 
thought you'd like me better if you knew that I wanted to be a 
soldier, and that I passed all right enough for Sandhurst. But 
my uncle—he’s good to my mother and sisters—would have me 
nothing but a doctor. You don’t think much of doctors, now 
do you?” 

Miss Herries looked at the handsome, lissom, spirited young 
fellow walking by her side, and bending devotionally towards 
her. Honestly, hitherto she had not “thought” very much of 
doctors. The few who had crossed her heedless path had been 
either old or uninteresting to her. But here, now, close to her 
side, was one who was quite outside all her previous experiences 
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of the mere modern middle-class medicine man. A new-born 
respect for him and his profession flashed from her eyes as she 
answered : 

“T think that you are ready to do, and will do, just as much 
gallant, daring work as any soldier can do. Iam sure that you 
have the pluck and endurance to win a—a—V.C., if one were 
given for medical services.” 

He switched off the biggest frond of a beautiful and unoffend- 
‘ing lady-fern before he spoke. The lady-fern was a handy object 
on which to vent the irritation he felt at Jane’s words of com- 
mendation. 

“ That’s just it, Miss Herries. A man may risk his life know- 
ingly every day in my profession, and do it as cheerfully as any 
soldier does in the heat of a battle. But there’s no glory about 
the way in which we show ourselves ready to render up our lives. 
We may spend hours in a plague-stricken house, knowing. that 
each breath we draw may impregnate us with deadly poison. 
The foes we fight can’t be fought with sword and rifle. The 
weapons we use we can never dare to lay down for a moment; 
we must always be under arms. But it doesn’t strike vow, for 
instance, that there’s any glory in the career, does it, Miss 
Herries ?” 

He was speaking excitedly, looking down upon her with his 
handsome face flushed, and an expression of proud defiance 
upon it that appealed to her own generously defiant nature, 

“You think me a sillier girl than I am, Mr. Barker. I 
haven't known much practically of doctors or doctors’ lives, but 
what you have been saying has made me remember some stirring 
lines on the same subject. They’re by Clement Scott, you 
ought to know them ; every doctor ought to know the ‘ Doctor’s 
Dream.’ ” 

“Tell them to me.” 

“TI can’t remember them all, but I can never forget some of 
the lines, when he speaks of— 


** The kindly voice of a dear old man who talked to us lads of the men who heal, 
Of the splendid mission in life of those who study the science that comes from God, 
Who buckle the armour of nature on, who bare their breasts and who kiss the rod. 
So the boy disappeared in the faith of the man, and the oats were sowed ; but I never 
forgot 
There were few better things in the world to do, than to lose all self in the doctor’s lot.”’ 
2-* 


sa 
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She paused, panting a little from the unwonted excitement of 
reciting, nervously alive to all that had been faulty in her render- 
ing of the lines, and desperately afraid that he might think her 
foolish, and fail to comprehend the subtle connection which 
existed between what he had been saying and the poem she had 
quoted. She knew that Florence, who would not have felt the 
tiniest fraction of what she was feeling, would have infused all 
sorts of wonderful meanings into the lines by the charm of her 
falsely sympathetic voice and manner. Whereas she (Jane) had, 
she was well aware, scrambled through them, sometimes too 
rapidly, sometimes too slowly, in a way that had robbed them 
of half their beauty. She felt gratefully relieved, therefore, when 
he said : 

“Go on! tell me more of it.” 

They had come to the bench by this time, and he motioned 
her to seat herself upon it as he spoke. Rather to her em- 
barrassment, he flung himself on the grass at her feet. There 
was only one man in the world whom she desired to see in that 
position. Incidental men ought not to presume to show her 
that sort of homage, she felt. However, he had to the full as 
much right to the turf in Mount Edgecumbe park as a resting- 
place as any other man who liked to sprawl upon it on public days. 
Accordingly she resigned herself to the situation, and taxed her 
memory for some more lines from the “ Doctor’s Dream.” 

“T've got them!” she exclaimed presently, after scribbling in 
a note-book for a few minutes ; “directly I began to write the 
first line, the rest came readily. Now you shall read them for 
yourself.” 

“Indeed, no, Miss Herries. I want to hear them from your 
lips first. I want to associate them with you entirely and alone. I 
shouldn’t take in their meaning if I read them; you must speak 
them to me.” 

“Where can those children be? I ought to go and look after 
them.” 

“Ah! now, don’t make the young Abbots hate you. Let 
them alone ; they are entitled to their liberty to-day as much as 


we are, you know. Read the lines you have remembered ; make 
me happy—for to-day, at least.” 
“If you'd get up and sit down I could do it, but I can’t bear 


to be looked at when I’m reading ; it makes me fidget, it makes 
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me hot. If Fritz even fixes those pretty eyes of his on me when 
I’m reading aloud, I have to make him turn round. You must 
do the same, or you must get up from the grass, where you're 
catching cold, and sit down sensibly.” 

“Tl look straight up into the sky, I swear I will,” he said, 
stretching himself flat on his back, and crossing his arms under 
his head ; “if you were kind, you might put a little bit of your 
cloak just over me, to keep the draught away from my chin.” 

He took the hem of her fur-lined silk cloak in his hand, and 
pressed it against his lips. The sooner she read the lines she 
had promised to read to him the sooner this silly episode would 
be over, she felt. Accordingly, she launched herself again on the 
treacherous waves of verse. 

“Tt’s a country doctor’s life he’s writing about; just such a 
lot as you have chosen, you know,” she began explaining, then 
she went on to read— 


** So I left the life that had seemed so dear, to earn a crust that isn’t so cheap, 
And I bought a share of a practice here to win my way and to lose my sleep ; 
To be day and night at the beck and call of men who ail and women who lie, 
To know how often the rascals live, and see with sorrow the dear ones die, 
To be laughed to scorn as a man who fails, when nature pays her terrible debt ; 
To give a mother her first-born’s smile, and leave the eyes of the husband wet. 
To face and brave the gossip and stuff that travels about through a country town ; 
To be thrown in the way of hysterical girls, and live all terrible scandals down. 
To study at night in the papers, of new disease and of human ills, 
To work like a slave for a weary year, and then to be cursed when I send my bills !” 


Her self-consciousness had vanished, and she read the last few 
lines with a vigour that showed how well she understood and 
appreciated them. As she finished, she glanced down and saw 
the corner of her cloak being more warmly and kindly treated 
than before, while he was looking at her with eyes full of feeling 
for something beyond the poem. 

“T shall never accuse you again of the folly of thinking a 
‘doctor’s lot’ an ignoble one. You couldn’t have read that poem 
as you did if you had a contempt for its theme.” 

“Tam glad you do me so much justice. I am very, very glad 
that you understand me.” 

“ Do I understand you? I trust I do, for if I do not it will 
be the bitterest mistake I ever made in my life. Look here ! 
Miss Herries! Jane!” he sat up suddenly, and took the hand 
that was holding the note-book, and as he did so, just a dozen 
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yards in front of them, Lady Roydmore and Captain Stafford 
strolled leisurely by. 

Helen was tired, and was walking as women are apt to walk 
when that is the case. Her head was bent down, her eyes were 
fixed on the ground, fatigue robbed her of all desire to gaze at 
the beauties of natare; and the majority of the human beings 
who were swarming over the place belonged to the masses, with 
whom she had no affinity, conse juently she did not see the pair 
who were so near to her, and whose attitude as regarded each 
other was so ambiguous. But they were clearly visible to 
Captain Stafford, and for an instant he halted, the next—a 
bitter, scornful feeling of resentment against Jane, and detesta- 
tion of the man who was sitting at her feet took possession of 
him. He checked the exclamation that had risen to his lips, 
and walked on by Lady Roydmore's side without giving Miss 
Herries the opportunity of bowing to him. 

“That is my stepmother,” Jane stammered out. “She didn’t 
see me. I ought to go and speak to her.” 

Mr. Barker turned his head to look after the retreating pair. 

“Don't interrupt them ; they look happy enough,” he laughed 
out merrily. “ That’s Captain Stafford with her, an awfully dis- 
tinguished fellow, a V.C. and all that sort of thing; he’s the 
finest looking fellow in the garrison.” 

“TI know—I know him,” Jane faltered. “ He didn’t see me; 
he didn’t give me the chance of bowing to him.” 

“ He stared hard enouzh at you,” Mr. Barker said jealously, 
* but he didn’t point you out to Lady Roydmore. They neither 
of them look very smart to-day, do they ?” 

‘He didn't see me; he couldn't have seen me,” Jane argued, 
with agonised earnestness, unheeding Mr. Barker’s remark. 
“Tf he had seen me he wouldn’t have cut me; why should he 
have cut me ?” 

“For the same reason that I should not ‘see’ any one who 
might interrupt us now,” Mr. Barker said boldly. “I should 
look away from my own sister if by doing so I could keep: you 
all to myself. Listen to me, Jane ; I must tell you——” 

“Not now! Oh, don’t say anything now, please don’t,” Jane 
managed to say ; “and don’t hold my hand, you’re hurting it, 
and it’s so silly.” 

She wrung her hand out of his as she spoke, and stood up 
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neivous, trembling, more than half inclined to cry. The mere 
sight of the man she loved had unstrung her, and his careless 
air of disregard, forgetfulness, contempt—which was it ?—stung 
her to the quick. The place, the man by her side, everything 
that environed her became loathsome to her at once. //e had 
passed her by as if she did not exist for him. //e, who had 
told her he loved her, and ‘had kissed her as no other man ever 
had done or should do. 

“He thinks me a weak, bad fool,’ she moaned in her heart. 
“He won’t even take the trouble to be civil to a girl whom he 
despises, as he must despise me. Yet he ought to know better ! 
He ought to know that I have only been a fool with him.” 

Dolly's voice cut in upon her excruciatingly humbling re- 
flections. 

“Hi, Jane, where’s the luncheon basket? I’ve had such a 
lovely walk,”’—she directed a thrilling glance at an enslaved 
lanky military youth by her side—“and I’ve brought Mr. 
Wyndham back with me to have something to eat. Let me 
introduce Mr. Wyndham to you, Jane; he knows some of your 
people ; don’t you? At least you said your uncle and aunt 
knew Lady Roydmore, and Lady Roydmore is your step- 
mother, isn’t she, Jane? Where are the children? Let us go 
and find the tiresome little wretches, and have some luncheon.” 

The quartette moved off in the direction of the little inn by 
the landing-place at Cremyl, and again, sorely against her will, 
Miss Herries found herself coupled up, so to say, with Mr.- 
Barker. He was in high spirits, for he thought he had made 
great way with her thisday. He carried her cloak, and adhered 
to her side with a lover-like devotion that made the girl, whose 
head and heart were full of another man, feel sick. Dolly and 
her newly annexed swain loitered along behind, the former now 
and again shouting out little sentences of meaningless chaff 
that made Jane’s blood boil, such as— 

“We are very sorry that hunger drove us to disturb you, 
Jane. I feel that Mr. Barker will never forgive us, but we will 
be very good-natured, and directly we’ve had luncheon we will 
go away again. I suppose you will try to see a little more of 
the place, won’t you? I warn you that my uncle has a horrid 
habit of asking you all about a place you’ve been to. When he 
gives up Mr. Barker and the waggonette for the day for the 
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amusement of his young people, as he calls them—I hate being 
lumped up with the children in that way—he expects in return 
a full account of all that we have seen and done. I can give a 
good account of myself. I’ve walked to Cawsand and back 
and made a bad sketch of a boat. What have you done, 
Jane?” 

“Sat on a bench and made a fool of myself,” Jane answered 
hastily. The moment she had spoken she repented herself of 
her words, for Mr. Barker was gazing at her with undisguised 
ove and reproachfulness depicted on every feature of his hand- 
some face, and Dolly was laughing maliciously. 

“You should have come with us,” the latter cried dauntlessly ; 
“cyve haven't made fools of ourselves, have we, Mr. Wyndham ? 
We have only been having a prosaic walk and a platonic talk. 
Why, look, Jane, there are Lady Roydmore and Captain 
Stafford walking down to the steamer. How badly they are 
both groomed ; I wonder they are not ashamed to stand in the 
sunlight. Shall we run down and speak to them? It would 
be such a joke.” 

“I don’t suppose they wish to sec us,” Jane murmured. 

“ That’s where the joke would come in,” Dolly laughed; but 
though she laughed, her usually pale cheeks were deeply tinged 
with the roses of angry consciousness. She was not at all in 
love with Captain Stafford. She never had felt, and never 
would feel, a particle of the deep emotion which stirred Miss 
Herries to the centre of her being. But she had set herself the 
task of “ getting hold of Captain Stafford,” as she phrased it, if 
he were to be got hold of by either direct attack or cautious 
undermining. Dolly would never love him, but she could feel 
passion for almost any man on the slightest provocation. It had 
been her aim lately to make him believe that it was only “her 
principles”—Dolly’s principles!—which held her passion in 
check. If she could once get him to compromise her and 
himself, Dolly felt that the rest would be easy. 

With this view she had entangled him into a correspondence 
with her—a correspondence that neither amused nor interested 
him, but which, nevertheless, he allowed to drift on, because it 
pleased the girl whom he was pleased to regard as a mere 
“nice, innocent child, whose life was a dull one.” There was 
nothing serious about it on his side. He thought of her as 
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his “wild flcwer,” and would not have cared a bit if some other 
man had taken a fancy to pluck it. But the wild flower was of 
the woodbine or wild bryony order; if once her tendrils got 
twisted round a man’s feet, he would find some difficulty in 
freeing himself. In fact, he never dreamt that in a game of gay 
fooling the wild flower could give him points, and still beat him 
easily. 

“That’s where the joke would come in. If you won't be civil 
enough to come with me, I shall go alone and speak to them.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A YOUNG MAN'S FANCY. 


THE night of discomfort, and the long walk of the morning, the 
unsatisfactory condition of her toilette, and the knowledge that 
her pretty hands were getting embrowned by tie sun, had all 
tended to reduce Lady Roydmore to a state of nerve-weariness 
and depression that made her unable to carry her head hand- 
somely, and made her look ten years older than she was. She 
was feeling painfully conscious of a draggled dress, and a hat 
that was rain-sodden out of all smartness. But she was still 
more painfully conscious that fatigue had brought out those tell- 
tale lines round the eyes and mouth which show that the glory 
of a woman’s summer is going, that the sere and yellow of 
autumn is fast approaching for her. 

They were walking languidly down towards the steamer, she 
silent from inanition, and a littie from hurt vanity—every woman 
hates to look hideous unjustly, as the elements sometimes compel 
her to look; he silent also, and a little sulky because of that 
vision he had had of Jane in a becoming dress, in a becoming 
light under a tree, through whose spreading branches the sun- 
beams fell upon her in flecks of gold, with a handsome man 
sprawling at her feet. “Sprawling” was the word Captain 
Stafford used in describing the scene to himself. Had he been 
in Mr. Barker's position, he would have said probably that he 
was “stretched on the grass.” However, this is unimportant. 
It had annoyed him to see Mr. Barker where he was ; accordingly 
he liked to think of him as of one who sprawled in an ungainly 
way at an irresponsive woman’s feet. 
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Into their meditations, their ‘silence, their sulks, whichever: it 
might have been, came a light, merry voice with the words : 

“Lady Roydmore, I've been running yards after you. We 
couldn’t think it was you at first, looking so—so: dismal, but 
directly I was sure I said to Jane I should run after you and 
make you come back and share our picnic. How d'ye do, 
Captain Stafford?” These last words with a long, under-the- 
lids glance at Captain Stafford, which he did not quite know 
what to do with, and which Lady Roydmore intercepted, and 
resented promptly. 

“Tam sorry you ran, Miss Abbot,” she said coldly. “ Miss 
Herries is here, you say? I should have been glad to sce her, 
but the steamer is just goinz; good morning.” 

She bent her head in the stiffest parting bow that it is possible 
for one woman to bestow upon another—buckram is limp in 
comparison to it—and passed on quickly to the steamer. As 
Captain Stafford was raising his hat to Dolly, and following, the 
wild flower sent out one of her detaining tendrils, and caught 
his arm. 

“ve done nothing but cry since I saw you last, because you 
wouldn’t promise me that you would come and take me for a 
ride. Why did you make me want to go out and have walks 
and rides in the country roads—I hated them till you took me 
into them—if you weren’t going to keep it up? Zverything 
about me is much duller than it was before I knew you. IMWa2y 
won't you write tome? JVAy don’t you tell me that you love 
me when you do write? You do, I know, for you call me 
‘dear Dolly,’ and your ‘wild flower. Oh, Harry, leave that 
hateful woman to go on by herself, and come back with me.” 

He might have been moved to pity her, and make a fool of 
himself at this juncture, if he had not detected under all her 
apparent abandonment to the passion she was feigning a quick, 
clear, self-possessed adherence to the main chance. There was 
calculation, he felt, in the way even in which she called him 
“ Harry ”’—with studied hesitation, not a bit in the irrepressible 
way in which his name would have burst from her lips if she 
had really been whirled on to utter it by the overwhelming 
torrent of genuine feeling. 

“You had better go back to the other children,” he laughed ; 
but he was bitterly annoyed,. “You have been emancipated 
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from the school-room too sdorn. » Now, good-bye; I must not 
leave Lady Roydmore any longer for the steamer may go at any 
moment.” 

He raised his deerstalker again, and left her, but Dolly was 
not a bit non-plussed, not even for a moment. 

“Silly goose,” she said to herself contemptuously, as she 
turned and walked back leisurely to rejoin her companions. 
“He thinks I don’t know what I’m about. He thinks he has 
undesignedly won my virgin heart, and doesn’t quite know what 
to do with the blessing. What idiots men are to write letters 
after a guest-night dinner, especially to ‘wild flowers, who don’t 
very much care what happens so long as they get transplanted 
from their native country lanes.” 

She came back into the circle of her family and friends as 
these thoughts rushed through her brain, but she was cool and 
capable as ever. 

“Oh, here all you children are,’ she said, addressing the 
young Abbots; “I thought a few of you were drowned, but 
that was Miss Herries’ look-out, not mine. Your stepmother 
looked such an old frump, Jane, and Captain Stafford looked— 
well, as a man generally does look when he has to escort an old 
frump. Captain Stafford can be so charming when he is pleased ; 
I’ve never seen him anything but charming till to-day, but to-day 
he was distinctly grumpy. I rather like to see a man grumpy 
when a woman drags him off against his will. It’s a thing 7 
never would do, but | think men deserve it when they’re so 
weak. Now, Mr. Wyndham, you'd never be weak in that way. 
You’d never let me drag you——” 

“ Round the world if you like,” he interrupted. 

Dolly bridled and blushed. The art of blushing at will was 
one that. she had cultivated from her earliest childhood. She 
had found it very efficacious at times in her progress through 
life. The blush, as a rule, was rather indicated than expressed. 
Dolly would clap her hands up to her cheeks, and lower her 
head suddenly, and bystanders understood by this that she was 
blushing. She went through this little pantomime, rather to the 
disgust of Miss Herries, who had witnessed the performance 
before, but greatly to Mr. Wyndham’s edification. He thought 
her one of the “ sweetest girls he had ever met,” and was ready 
to offer to share a subaltern’s pay and prospects with her on the. 
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spot. It struck him as quite a delightful coincidence that she 
should be called “ Dolly,” the pet abbreviation for Dorothy, 
which was his rich old aunt’s name. With all his heart he 
wished he were a year older, that he might offer Miss Abbot a 
man’s hand. Still, he felt reassuringly that she was just one of 
those dear girls who would wait for ever for a fellow she really 
cared for ; and after this long happy day in Mount Edgecumbe, 
she probably would care very much for him, for she had already 
told him that she was quite heart-free, and that she “never 
flirted like the Plymouth girls.” 

“Let us keep together this afternoon,” Jane whispered to 
Dolly after their picnic luncheon; “I don’t like going off in 
pairs, let us keep together, Dolly.” 

Dolly grinned. 

“Has Mr. Barker been too demonstrative ?” she asked. “My 
dear Jane, I should have thought you knew how to keep inflam- 
mable young men in check. Now, Mr. Wyndham has behaved 
like a lamb. I could lead him by a single hair, but I make him 
keep his distance. He zs such a nice boy! He says I remind 
him of a copy of the Blue Madonna that his uncle has at 
their place at Redhill. Quite a lovely place, he says, and he’s 
the only nephew. What’s the Blue Madonna like, do you 
know? Some of the pictures of the Madonna make one 
squirm.” 

“I never saw the Blue Madonna; but I think you may rest 
satisfied that Mr. Wyndham is making a mistake in thinking you 
like her. Are you going to be agreeable, Dolly, and let us all 
keep together for the rest of the day?” 

“T never kept all together for a day if I could get a man to 
myself in my life. What’s the good of keeping together? It 
tongue-ties the men. I must confess your presence wouldn't 
tongue-tie we, Jane, for I can talk by signal as well as by my 
lips; but it will be dull for you, because you won’t be in the 
swim with Mr. Wyndham and me; and Mr. Barker will be afraid 
to say much to you.” 

“I don’t want him to say anything to me; I will keep the 
children with me.” 

“Poor Jane!” Dolly laughed mockingly. “Is that the best 
you can do with a fine day? Why, you can ‘keep the children 
with you’ when it’s pouring with rain and you in the schoolroom 
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You are silly not to enjoy yourself when you can. I believe 
—yes, I really do believe—that you are hurt and fretting 
because Captain Stafford wouldn’t come back to speak to 
you. Now, if I had wanted him to come with me ever so 
much (which I didn’t), I wouldn’t have shown it. He would 
have given anything for an excuse to get away from Lady 
Roydmore, but I wasn’t going to help him to one, The fact 
is, I didn’t want him to-day; I infinitely prefer that young 
Wyndham.” 

“Come along, children, you won’t desert me, will you?” Jane 
was stifling with anger, unfounded jealousy and mortification- 
She did not believe one quarter of Dolly’s insidiously malicious 
insinuations ; at the same time, there was gall and wormwood for 
her in the sound of them. 

The little Abbots were no better, no nobler than others of 
their age and class. They had been having a free, happy, un- 
fettered time down among the dancing waves all the morning. 
They had made themselves wet and grubby without let or 
hindrance from any one in authority, and they did long to 
repeat the experience. Accordingly now, when Jane appealed 
to them for their companionship, they gave a wild whoop, and 
ran off shouting : 

“ All very fine! You deserted us in the morning ; tit for tat, 
tit for tat ; shan’t stay with you now.” 

“TI should let them alone if I were you, Jane,” Dolly said 
contemptuously, as she strolled off with Mr. Wyndham. “They 
always tell tales if they’re interfered with. / never interfere 
with ¢hem, and I take good care that they have the nastiest 
pudding cook can make (and she is skilful at making nasty 
puddings) if they interfere with me. You had better follow my 
example.” 

Jane’s eyes followed her adviser as the latter tripped off gaily 
with her slave for the day at her side. Miss Herries was feeling 
rather more sick and sore than she had ever felt in her life. She 
had never counted on Dolly’s fidelity or loyalty, but she had 
believed that the children would have stood by her and stayed 
with her, instead of which they were scampering in devious 
directions, dividing their forces for the purpose of foiling her if 
she went in pursuit. | 

“T am not fit to combat these people,” she told herself bitterly. 
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“ They have no refinement, no consideration. Even the children 
are selfish and cruel.” 

It stung her as if he had struck her with a lash, or uttered the 
bitterest reproach, a moment after, when Mr. Barker, who had 
been busy repacking the luncheon basket, said : 

“Tam sure you are tired, Miss Herries. [I know you would 
rather just sit down alone and have a read than be bothered with 
any one talking to you. See! I’ve got the London Figaro and 
Society in my pocket. The gossip may amuse you till the 
children are tired of mud-larking, and Dolly Abbot is tired of 
Mr. Wyndham. [’ll just go right off and smoke a pipe quietly.” 

“You ave kind,” Jane said, taking his papers, and giving him 
a look of such intense gratitude that he nearly forfeited it on the 
spot by staying with her. However, considering he really was 
very much in love, and very earnest about carrying his love toa 
successful issue, he acted on this occasion with rare discretion. 
He went off to smoke, leaving Jane alone to fret over the 
inevitable, to fidget about the wayward children, who would not 
come when she called them; to find the /7ravo stupid, and 
Society scandalous ; to feel very solitary and neglected, and, 
above all, to miss him. 

Dolly spent the shining hours to what she considered much 
better advantage. The boy by her side—he was only twenty, 
but a man’s heart beat in his big, athletic young body—was as 
wax in the hands of the girl who was well accustomed to the 
manipulation of man in all stages of his development. If she 
had any personal prejudices against the physique of the one who 
was currently to be conquered, she had a wonderful way of con- 
cealing them. She could smile up into the face of a satyr, gush 
effusively at a gorilla, fawn upon and flatter anyone if she fancied 
it would pay. How much easier was it, therefore, to do any and 
all of these things in the case of such a goodly youth as Mr. 
Wyndham? Before he knew that he was counting his chickens 
before they were hatched, he had laid bare all his hopes and 
expectations concerning his uncle and aunt. He had told Dolly 
whose was the photograph he had hitherto worn in his locket, 
and declared his intention of dethroning that photograph in 
favour of one of hers; and he had pressed on her acceptance a 
ring which was much too large for her. 

“You shall write and ask me prettily for my photograph ; 
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mind, if you don’t ask very prettily for it, you sha’n't have it. 
And you don’t think I am going to keep this ring, do you? 
Why, people would think I was engaged.” 

“Why won't you be engaged to me ?” he asked hotly. 

“You don’t know what you are talking about.” 

“{[ do; and I know what I mean too, and that’s more to the 
purpose. I mean that I’ll get engaged to you, and tell every 
one of my people, and marry you right off the reel if you'll have 
me.” 

“You dear, nice boy,” Dolly said slowly; “it’s so easy to 
say that, but I £zow you don’t mean it. You think I am a silly 
girl, whose head will be turned by your flattery. Of course I 
aut flattered; I can’t help being that. But you shouldn’t laugh 
at me, and try to make sport of me.” 

Then, naturally, he swore many things which he had not 
thought of five minutes before, and it ended in Dolly’s granting 
him permission very reluctantly, and after much solicitation, to 
write to her. 

“But you mustn’t come out to call yet for along time. I 
must have time to think of lots of things before I let you come 


out. Aunt is a perfect dragon. She can’t bear any one to look 
at me, and my uncle always listens to her. So you won’t come 
will you, till I give you leave ?” 

This made him feel very manly and determined. The “ Young 


, 


Lochinvar’s” sensations set in strongly as soon as he heard that 
her aunt was a dragon. Neither bolt nor bar should keep him 
from his own true love, he told himself and her as he walked 
along by her side ; and Dolly looked at him with trusting, wide- 
open eyes and parted lips. 

“You will write to me too, won’t you, Dolly?” he pleaded, 
when Dolly had given certain directions about his epistles, such 
as, he was “to be sure and use p/ain envelopes ; if he used the 
regimental ones, the servants would gossip about them.” 

“[ don’t think I'll write,” sagacious Dolly replied; “you see 
I shouldn’t be able to say much about myself, and you wouldn't 
care to hear about a lame pet crow and the poultry. Besides, 
I won’t give myself away by writing to you till I know that you 
mean what you say; till I feel guzte sure you're not laughing 
at me.” 

“Tf you doubt me, I’ll write and tell my uncle to-night what 
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I want, and what I mean. He won't treat me like a boy; he 
will believe that | know my own mind. And as soon as I get 
his answer I'll come out and speak to your uncle.” 

“You won't do that till I give you leave. Why, I haven’t said 
‘yes, or anything like it, yet. I suppose you think I ought to 
jump at you? But I won't, because I feel almost sure you'll 
repent and alter your mind. Don’t stamp and get impatient. 
How caz I think you mean it while you keep that thing in your 
locket ?” 

The hitherto prized photograph of one whom he had loved 
wildly in the days of his bygone youth, six months ago, was 
torn from its setting in a moment, and offered humbly to the 
winds in little bits in Dolly’s honour, at Dolly’s dictation. 

“Now I feel better, for I trust you a little—ever so little—bit 
more, Mr. Wyndham.” 

“Don’t call me Mr. Wyndham ; call me by my first name.” 

“What is your first name?” 

“ Paul.” 

She made a face expressive of disapprobation. 

“ Haven’t you another? No; well I shall goon calling you 
Mr. Wyndham till I know you better. Paul is a name not to 


be lightly spoken. And now, we will go back to Miss Herries 
and the others. And remember, when you write to me use plain 
envelopes, and don’t expect me to answer your letters, for I Anxow 
you're only joking.” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
A LADY-LIKE ROGUE. 


For three or four days after the young people’s picnic, there 
was a good deal of the dismal pervading the atmosphere at 
Plym Tor. By way of toning down the exuberant spirits which 
had been caused by one day of warmth and sunshine in the west 
of England, dreary rain, accompanied by bleak east winds, set 
in for a week or two. The moral tone got lowered and limp. 
It is utterly impossible for a family circle, meeting daily for say 
ten days, in rain-bound condition, unrelieved by the presence of 
a stranger, to maintain an air of calm domestic cheerfulness, 
much less of innocent hilarity. The loving and busy, devoted 
mother of a family of young children has the best of it on these 
occasions. She can always employ the spare time that might 
otherwise hang heavily on her hands in devising new pastimes 
for the fractious and insatiable youngsters. There are some 
women who positively revel in the calls made upon their inge- 
nuity and endurance by the restless autocrats of the nursery 
and schoolroom during a lengthened interval of indoor life. 
They fail to see that their offspring are adding new cares to those 
which the weather has already inflicted upon the other occupants 
of the house. They not only think it ill-natured, but short- 
sighted and oblivious of the privileges which might be theirs 
on the part of others who hold aloof, or scowl upon the un- 
fortunate darlings. Mrs. Abbot was a mother of this type. 
Her children never troubled, bored or annoyed her. It was, 
therefore, more in sorrow than in anger that she saw Dolly snub 
her aggressive young cousins whenever they approached her 
with the plea that “she would play musical chairs, or dumb 
crambo, or the piano, or build card houses, or do something to 
muse them.” 

There was a good deaLof stinging asperity in the snubs she 
administered to those to whom she dared “let out a bit of her 
real nature and feelings.” Dolly was dull, and impatient for 
something to happen which seemed to her to be hanging fire. 


23 
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Whenever Dolly was rather dull and impatient, she was more 
than rather cross. Whenever she was cross, she snubbed her 
cousins remorselessly, and if they complained, she took care that 
they had a course of wholesome, unappetising puddings, that 
were repugnant to their young palates. 

Her curiosity was excited, too, by seeing that Miss Herries 
received in the course of a week three or four letters from her 
stepmother. These letters were carefully sealed with red wax, 
and impressed with Lady Roydmore’s crest, so there was no 
possibility of their coming open by accident, and delivering up 
their contents to Miss Abbot. This was vexatious, for Dolly 
really hungered after a knowledge of their contents. As Jane 
neither went into Plymouth nor expressed any desire to go, 
Dolly took it for granted that she (Miss Herries) had not been 
invited by her stepmother. But in this she was mistaken. 
Helen had used every persuasion in her power to induce Jane 
to visit her, if only for a day. But Jane steadily refused, pleading 
as her excuse that the brief relapse into a bit of the old life 
might make her dissatisfied with the new one of dull, unsym- 
pathetic work and duty. In reality, she shrank from a meeting 
with Captain Stafford. It was better never to see him at all, 
she now felt, than to see him so altered and so utterly lost 
to her. 

Moreover, various obstacles trifling in themselves but 
momentous when heaped together stood in the way of her 
accepting Lady Roydmore’s invitation. In the first place, the 
bloom was off her toilette, and she had no immediate means of 
renewing it. The delicious aroma of freshness had fled from her 
boots and gloves, from the flowers in her hat, and from the dozen 
little accessories, any failure in which Captain Stafford would be 
quick todiscern. She hated being shabby, as every nice girl 
ought to hate that evil condition. But she lacked the power of 
saying “no,” so all her poor little spare cash had gone to 
Florence, who, according to her own showing, was constantly 
having a hand-to-hand tussle with penury. Then in addition to 
this, she knew that, kind and motherly and considerate as Mrs. 
Abbot was, that lady was more especially these things to her 
own children. She would not have refused a holiday to Miss 
Herries, but she would have felt that the delightful picnic day at 
Mount Edgecumbe ought to last for some time. The children 
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were the first consideration, the first and middle and the last, 
and it was the children’s due that their governess should be in 
the way to amuse when she was not engaged in instructing 
them. 

“Tt’s not as if Dolly were good-natured and willing to lay 
herself out to divert the dear little things in Miss Herries’ 
absence,” the mother said to herself and her husband, who was 
not listening to her. “As it is, I am quite pleased to see that 
Miss Herries is guzte contented to stay at home.” 

At home she seemed likely to stay for some time if her 
out-goings were to be governed by Dolly's actions. Dolly was 
as likely to lay herself out to divert the young Abbots as she 
was to discover the North-West Passage. She detested being 
even a spectator of the romping games which their mother 
encouraged on the score of their health when they could get no 
out-door exercise. They made the room untidy, knocked the 
dust out of the carpet, and got so hot that they felt clammy when 
they inadvertently collided with her. 

“If I had my way, I'd tie them all up in a sack, and throw 
them into the duck-pond,” she said savagely to Miss Herries, one 
evening when the healthy parlour-sports had been unduly 
prolonged. The children had been extra playful on this 
occasion. They had caught moths and drowsy blue-bottle flies, 
of which they were not at all afraid, and had set these ob- 
noxious beasts at liberty on Dolly’s fringe, and on the back of 
her neck. They had dragged some of her best frocks from 
their sacred recesses in her drawers, and “dressed up in them” 
for the more efficient rendering of impromptu characters. They 
had interrupted her fifty times while she was gloating over a 
“Plain Tale from the Hills,” that ought to have made her blood 
curdle. They had found out a box of French chocolate which one 
of her attachés had presented to her, and fed themselves 
generously therewith. Finally they kissed her with mouths that 
were smeared with jam and cake before going off at last 
mercifully, to bed. Nowonder Dolly wished them in the 
duck-pond. 

“They’re not bad as children go,” Jane said, with the toler- 
ance of supreme indifference ; “ they’re not spiteful ; they don’t 
tell stories, and they never hurt an animal if they know it. [’ll 
untie the sack and hook them out of the duck-pond if you throw 

23* 
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them in,” she added laughingly, as Dolly hesitatingly followed 
her into a retreat which Jane had hitherto kept sacred to herself 
—her bedroom. 

An oil lamp was burning in the room—a mismanaged oil 
lamp, which had got out of order, and was sending its sickening 
fumes out distressingly. Trifles affect us more than serious 
matters. The odour of that oil lamp caused Miss Herries to 
wish that she had never been born, and to exclaim: 

“If I could throw the lamp and the one who trims it into the 
duck-pond, I’d do it this instant.” 

“That would be aunt,” Dolly interrupted suavely. “She 
potters about in the pantry half the morning with lamp scissors 
and dirty bits of rag and flannel, and tins that are oozing out all 
over with pungent oils. That’s what your domestic, excellent 
manager does when she is turned out to grass. I wonder how 
you will like the life, Jane? I wonder how you'll stand it?” 

“Like what ?—stand what ?” 

“My dear Jane, if I have been premature, please forgive me. 
Only I thought that the way you went on with Mr. Barker the 
other day at Mount Edgecumbe meant something. Naturally I 
thought it meant something. How could I suppose that a nice 
girl like you would absent herself for hours with a man unless 
she 4 

“Oh, Dolly, don’t, don’t!” Miss Herries cried. 

“Well, I won't, after I’ve had one little say,” said Dolly. “I 
can only tell you that Mr. Barker is moving heaven and earth— 
which means his relations and bankers—to get uncle to take him 
into partnership. Poor Mr. Barker! I can only say ‘poor Mr. 
Barker’ if you have humbugged him. But, of course, if there’s 
another man in the background—well, I suppose you know what 
you are about.” 

“ There is no other man in the background,” Miss Herries said 
stiffly. 

“Then I need not say ‘poor Mr. Barker.” 

“Certainly not ; you need not say anything.” 

“You're suve that I need not pity Mr. Barker?” 

“ Sure, quite sure.” 

Jane spoke rapidly and emphatically, as one who desires to 
close a subject is apt to speak. 

“TI mean—I do want to be friendly and nice to you, Jane, 
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though you have held me at arms’-length—I mean that I am 
glad you are playing fast and loose with Mr. Barker ; he zs such 
a good fellow. Captain Stafford will be glad too ; he takes quite 
an interest in you, and he has heard from some one that Mr, 
Barker one is very much yours to command. I know he will be 
awfully pleased when I write and tell him you are really mean- 
ing it with Mr. Barker.” 

“TI think we will say good-night. I think I shall feel too much 
ashamed of myself to sleep if I let myself listen to you a 
moment longer. I think, if I were a man, I’d never speak 
civilly to a girl for fear she should misunderstand and appro- 
priate me against my intentions.” 

“Which only means,” said Dolly languidly, drawing her lissom 
form up from the bed on which she had been stretched, and 
making for the door, “which only means that you want me to 
tell Captain Stafford that you have no desire to collar Mr. 
Barker. Well, my dear, I shall not tell him anything of the 
kind. In the first place, because he would not care for the 
information ; and in the second place, because it would not be 
true. Good-night, Jane; what a jolly time we might have 


together if you would only be a sensible girl, and not cry for the 
moon.” 
* * * * * * * 


The thoughts which kept young, healthy Miss Herries awake 
for two or threes hours that night were not pleasant. It made 
her tingle with a sensation very near akin to shame, that Dolly 
should have been so near the mark in her guesses at truth as to 
have fathomed Jane’s “unrequited” infatuation for Captain 
Stafford. It disgusted her that she should have allowed herself 
to listen to Dolly’s idle, school-girlish chatter about spurious 
loves and imaginary lovers. Above all, it gave her the feeling of 
being caught in a strong net, that Dolly should persist in pre- 
tending to believe that there was anything like an understanding 
between Mr. Barker and herself (Jane). 

But in the morning these thoughts were abruptly dispelled by 
a letter she received from Florence—a letter edged and sealed 
with black, indited with exquisite caution and neatness; a 
letter which clearly showed that Florence had cast herself for a 
new part in the drama of life, and that she had “ got in” to this 
part as closely as if it were her skin. 
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The letter was written from a Brighton hotel, and Jane read 
it with interest, but, at the same time, with a feeling of nearly the 
whole of it being as unreal as a chapter from a new novel. One 
or two of the facts mentioned were true, doubtless, but the spirit 
of fiction pervaded the rest of it. 

The elder sister was unusually affectionate in her mode of 
address. 


“My DEAREST JANE,—Your sympathetic little heart will 
mourn for me when I tell you that Iam a widow. It is the sad 
truth. Yet why should I say ‘sad, when my poor darling Geof’s 
life had ceased to be a joy to either himself or me? He died 
ten days ago, babbling, the doctors and keepers tell me, of his 
happy home and loving wife to the last. It is a gveat satisfaction 
to me, even in these first days of my heavy affliction, to think 
that I did everything to make his painful lot more bearable. 
Money has never been spared. No one but myself will ever 
know what sacrifices I have made in order that his condition 
should be ameliorated as far as possible.” (“ She must have got 
hold of a ‘Complete Letter-Writer, ” Jane thought, when she 
read as far as this.) 

“T must not, however,” Mrs. Graves went on, “distress you 
further by dwelling on the sad, sad tragedy which has closed 
Geof’s life and darkened mine. I will try to dwell on what is 
still left to me of brightness in this world. I told you I have 
been at Brighton for several weeks ; but I have not told you that 
I have, while here, made the acquaintance, and, I am proud to 
say, secured the friendship of some dear people who have taken 
the widow and fatherless to their large, warm heart. Mr. .and 
Miss Wyndham are people whom it elevates the most. frivolous- 
minded to know. I more than know them; I love them. dearly 
‘and long to dedicate my life to their service. He is the same 
Mr. Wyndham who injured his knee. one day when he came to 
call on our dear mamma. He speaks so sweetly of Lady 
Roydmore, and has given me a much higher opinion of her 
than I ever had before. As for his sister Miss Wyndham, 
or ‘Aunt Dorothy,’ as she lets me call her, she is one. of those 
perfect women nobly planned whom I have always longed. to 
meet. 

“For the present, I am to.live with. these. dear. friends, so you 
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need not be anxious about me. They have already made me 
feel that I should be acting an unworthy part .if I surrendered 
myself entirely to grief for my lost Geoffrey. Write to me, my 
dear sister, and cheer me by telling me that you are too happy 
in the path of duty, and the exercise of those gifts which Heaven 
has endowed you with—Your loving and resigned sister, 

“ FLORENCE.” 


Jane put down this letter and laughed. She could not profess 
to feel sorrow for poor Geoffrey’s death, and it struck her as 
being a humorous thing that Florence should have taken the 
trouble to write her such a long and transparently mendacious 
an epistle. 

“ She has every reason to think me a fool, but why should she 
be such a rogue as to try to deceive me about her feelings for 
Geoffrey, and these new friends of hers? She snows I sha’nt 
believe one word of this Ictter—excepting the statement that 
Geoffrey is dead. Why should she have taken the trouble to do 
it? It will never occur to her to release me from the enforced 
exercise of the gifts Heaven has endowed me with, I suppose, 
nor will she make an effort to let me have part, at least, of my 
income, or to redeem my pearls. Why should she have taken 
the trouble to write me this letter?” 

The answer to this conundrum was an easy one, only Jane 
could not guess it. Florence had written that letter and shown 
it confidingly to Miss Wyndham, in order that the dear, deluded 
old lady might repeat its contents to her equally credulous 
brother. 


“We are rather a singular family, I flatter myself,’ Lord 
Roydmore wrote to his youngest sister, a few days after this. 
“T have béen down to see Florence, in order to try and make 
her behave with common honesty towards you now the money 
is no longer wanted for poor Graves. But she baffled me 
completely by declaring that she and you have a private under- 
standing. She is playing the mourning widow so charmingly, 
that if she hadn’t been my own sister she would have taken me 
in. The Wyndhams seem to regard her as something between 
a goddess and a saint, and she has evidently made them believe 
me to be a most unnatural brother. I am to be married very 
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quietly on Thursday next. Geoffrey Graves’ death will account 
for none of my own family being present. The fact is, my 
future wife hates Florence, and would see her die in a ditch 
rather than extend a friendly finger towards her. I shall be 
very glad when you come to your senses, and then we shall see 
you, of course.” 


“I think we are a singular family,” Jane said to herself rue- 
fully, “but I seem to be the only one who suffers through the 
singularity.” 

* % * * ¥ * * 

During these days while Jane had been absorbed with these 
family matters—for Florence insisted on her sister writing to her 
constantly—Dolly Abbot had been hatching and maturing a 
small plot with much art and skill. Lady Roydmore, it may be 
mentioned, had gone down to Cornwall for a month to make 
herself acquainted with the Lizard and Land’s End districts, 
taking with her a promise from Captain Stafford that he would 
get a week’s leave and drive his chestnuts down to any place in 
which she might be tenting at the time. 


“ And if I can persuade her to come, Jane shall be with me 
while you are there,’ Helen said to him; and she meant it, too. 
But Captain Stafford shook his head at this. He had already 
heard that Miss Herries had succumbed to the fascinations and 
importunities of the young Irish doctor, and, painful as this 
rumour was to his vanity, he believed it. 


(Zo be continued.) 





Corfu. 


THE tender blue of the Ionian Sea, fading into milky whiteness 
towards the horizon, is steeped in an intensity of calm which 
appears to steal colour as well as sound from the motionless 
waters. Shadowy cliffs lie like purple clouds against the trans- 
parent azure of the sky, and a nearer approach reveals a coast- 
line dimpled by tiny bays framed in silvery olive-woods. The 
broken outlines of Corfu, the classic Corcyra, rise into a long 
mountain chain, of which the dark peak of San Salvatore forms 
the apex, and close at hand a dismantled citadel crowns an out- 
lying cliff joined to the mainland by a mossy bridge across a 
deep fosse. Brown-sailed feluccas lie at anchor near the white 
town which skirts the harbour with crumbling arcades and 
tumble-down houses, overlooking the narrow channel between 
the island and the picturesque coast of Epirus. The blue 
mountains of the turbulent Turkish province, as they rise in 
dreamy beauty before us, inspire a longing, which cannot safely 
be gratified, for a nearer view of charms enhanced not only by 
blue distance and glassy atmosphere, but by the nameless 
attraction which ever surrounds the unattainable with a halo of 
glamour and mystery. 

A few boats put off to meet the steamer, but no excitement is 
seen. These peaceful islanders are slow to move, either 
mentally or physically, though their dim perceptions have at 
length grasped the fact of the latest arrival. To passengers, 
battered and tossed about on former occasions amid the riot and 
racket which usually attend ports of call, this unaccustomed 
apathy is a restful change. We follow a red-capped boatman, 
who pushes our luggage before him on a hand-cart, up a steep 
and narrow street, but our advent is unheeded by the white- 
veiled women who ply distaffs at open doors, or draw water from 
the street fountains. A few men look up from their domino- 
playing in a dilapidated café, and some children leave off 
dabbling in a gutter to follow us for a few moments, but soon 
return to the livelier amusement of making mud-pies. The 
current of life in Corfu is evidently running low on this drowsy 
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afternoon, and even the few passers-by scem walking in their 
sleep. The tortuous street emerges on an open space of burnt- 
up grass bordered by chestnut avenues, the general promenade 
and recreation ground of the quaint old town, and through a 
white archway we catcha glimpse of ivy-grown bastions, relics 
of bygone days when English occupation quickened the pulses 
of the sleepy islanders, and stirred the stagnation which usually 
broods undisturbed over beautiful Corfu. 

From the ramparts of the citadel, deserted save by one old 
soldier, who lolls on the crumbling wall with a dolce far niente 
air which suggests Italian descent, we see sky and water bathed 
in the magical glow of a Grecian sunset, which flushes the blue 
Epirote mountains with roseate light, and gilds the sleeping sea. 
The sense of desolation inspired by the present aspect of Corfu 
is heightened by rowing across the harbour to the islet of Vido, 
covered by the ruins of an immense British fortress, blown up 
by order of the English Government when Corftii was ceded to 
Greece. Golden broom and pink heather begin to veil the 
gaunt nakedness of the demolished fort, and blue periwinkle 
twines round the huge blocks of stone which fill magazine and 
guard-room. The secrets of political economy, like the 
Eleusinian mysteries of old, are only revealed to the initiated, 
and we can but wonder at the reckless expenditure involved in 
erecting this gigantic fortress, only to destroy it a few years 
afterwards. 

From One-Gun Battery, where a group of idlers stand leaning 
on a rusty cannon, we reach the palm-shaded terraces of a 
deserted palace, the former residence of the English Governor. 
The blue spikes and waxen crowns of tall aloes shoot up from 
the crevices of grey rock, roses grow in tangled thickets, and 
the marble basins of broken fountains are choked with feathery 
maidenhair. White statues gleam from a dark background of 
ilex and cypress; a Cupid has fallen from his pedestal and lies 
prone on the earth, but purple clematis and snowy jasmine fling 
garlands over him, and Love, as in a pretty allegory, lies buried 
in flowers. 

From a winding walk on the edge of the cliff, we descend to 
a blue creek in the shadow of black rocks. crowned with stone- 
pine, and rowing out into the tranquil bay, look down through 
the transparent water as in a magic mirror toa submarine forest, 
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which suggests the veritable “Davy Jones's Locker,” full of 
those treasures of the deep, amid which lie sunken ships, and 
precious freight of gold and gems and human lives. Leaning 
over the gunwale, we can distinctly see in the watery depths 
every form of this wilderness of marine vegetation. Masses of 
seaweed, crimson and green, sway backwards and forwards against 
yellow reeds and pink fan-shaped foliage. The stems of tall brown 
palm trees, and the tawny fronds of ferns are strangled in the 
embrace of purple creepers. Bunches of grape-like fruit, in 
vivid tints of orange and scarlet, lie on beds of moss, for one 
must needs borrow the nomenclature of familiar botanical forms 
to describe their unknown counterparts of the deep. Starry 
sea-anemones light up the dim and shadowy green of a waving 
mass of foliage, and the golden petals of a strange lily-shaped 
flower open and close with every motion of the water. Here 
and there, gnarled branches gleam with iridescent shells, and 
long red streamers, like endless lengths of glistening ribbon, 
wind themselves into a tangle of inextricable confusion. Near ' 
the shore, the glowing coral fringes submerged rocks with 
tongues of flame, varied by the ivory tints of the perforated 
sponge. The weird fascination of the under-world allures the 
eye into ever-deepening mysteries of loveliness, which render 
this haunted sea a fit abode for the fabled syrens pictured by 
the mariners of old as rising from its azure depths. The 
aquatic forest extends for a long distance, and is seen to unusual 
advantage on this day of oily calm. 

We row across the silvery blue water to a cypress-covered 
islet crowned by an ancient morastery. It is now virtually a 
hermitage, inhabited by a solitary Capuchin, ‘friar, his loneliness 
only enlivened by a casual visitor from Corfu, and by his own 
weekly journey to the town for the purchase of his scanty 
provisions. 

The view of purple mountains, vine-wreathed shore and 
wide blue sea, is lovely as a dream, but the solitude of the 
deserted monastery must be appalling, when winds are howling 
round it, and waves breaking in thunder against the rocky coast. 
On this October day of calm and radiant light, it is difficult to 
realize the fact of winter storm and tempest, but ever since the 
days when the ship of Odysseus was wrecked off the isle of 
Corcyra, the Ionian sea has been noted for the wild squalls and 
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hurricanes which sweep across it with relentless fury. At the 
present time of halcyon weather, bathing and boating are the 
only possibilities of coolness. The heat on shore is intense in 
this vintage month, and even the afternoon hours bring no 
perceptible diminution of temperature, until the blazing sun has 
set. Walking is all but impossible, though, by keeping in the 
shadow of the tall houses which edge the harbour, we accom- 
plish a stroll to Manducia, a quaint village across the bay, with 
relics of Venetian occupation in the shape of a ruined arsenal 
and some crumbling towers. The present condition of the 
island and the scanty traces of its historical past are apt to 
make us overlook the former importance of Corcyra. The 
ancient kingdom of Alcinous, which still bears the ship of 
Odysseus as its heraldic badge, was an early Greek colony, and a 
political settlement rather than a commercial enterprise. 

The possibility of return was hardly contemplated ; the exiles 
carried with them some of the sacred fire from the dying embers 
which glowed on their forsaken hearthstones, and from the 
lamps thus lit and carried across the sea, they kindled the light 
of home in the country of their adoption; a beautiful emblem 
of that undying flame of love which in heroic days burned so 
brightly in every true Grecian heart for the native land which 
claimed as her proudest boast the title “Mother of Colonies.” 
Centuries after her colonisation, Corcyra gave rise to that 
immortal struggle of the Peloponnesus, one of the longest and 
most fatal of the ancient Greek wars, though it originated 
solely in colonial jealousy. To follow the changing fortunes of 
the island through the lapse of ages is quite beyond the limits 
of this little sketch, and a drive through the verdant country to 
Gasturi brings our thoughts down from ancient Greece to 
medizval Venice, by its association with the noble olive-groves 
planted when Corfu fell into the hands of the Doges. The olive- 
harvest is now the chief source of native wealth, the gnarled 
boughs and cloudy foliage of the venerable trees meet across 
the road, and the fierce sunshine filters in softened radiance 
through the whispering leaves; bending branches are laden 
with ripening berries, and delicate cyclamen blossoms, flushed 
like pink sea-shells, cluster thickly in the cool breadths of 
shadow round the mossy roots. Hedges of monthly roses 
scent the air, and golden crocus gleams amid thickets of 
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lilac heather, for Corfu is an island of flowers, and the spoils of 
spring, summer and autumn are all in bloom at the same time. 
The wayside villages are deserted, save by pigs and fowls, for 
the vintage is at its height, and in every vineyard white-veiled 
figures stoop among the wreathing tendrils, gathering the 
heavy black clusters,and packing them in huge creels or flat 
baskets. The work goes steadily on in the blinding sunshine, 
which would render outdoor labour impossible to anyone 
unaccustomed to the burning heat in which the whole island 
basks and simmers. Every leaf and spray glitters in the 
dazzling brightness of the sun-steeped atmosphere, which waves 
and quivers like an impalpable veil. The fine English roads are 
neglected under the present system of “Home Rule,” which 
seems founded on the proverb, “ Every man for himself.” Many 
and great are the lamentations of those older inhabitants. of 
Corfu who can compare present stagnation with past progress, 
but modern Greece as a nation is still in a somewhat turbulent 
infancy, ever anxious to assert her independence, though as yet 
scarcely able to stand alone, and still less to advance. The 
island scenery of Corfu is rich in beautiful vegetation of identical 
character. The roads wind through olive-groves and vineyards, 
tobacco and flax fields. On a rocky platform grapes are drying 
in the sun, and waggons creak past, laden with raisins, and 
drawn by brown oxen, with long white horns and red collars 
covered with tinkling bells. 

On the heights of Gasturi, to which our panting horses slowly 
climb, the Empress of Austria has built an Italian palace, with 
wide loggias and shadowy marble arcades which command some 
of the finest views in Europe. 

Having permission from the Austrian consul to explore the 
gardens, we ascend to the highest point for the full enjoyment 
of the enchanting prospect. Slopes and terraces fall gradually 
away from the levelled mountain-top, where marble statues stand 
in bold relief against the deep blue sky, and fountains toss 
their glittering spray into the sunny air. Two thousand feet 
’ below, the azure sea bathes the rocky promontory, the water 
shoaling into green and violet hues under fantastic crags which 
overhang the tranquil coves of the broken coast. Hanging 
gardens surround the terraced mountain witha wealth of flowers. 
Bougainvillea throws its mantle of royal purple over rocky 
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wall and marble balustrade. Scarlet cacti hang their twisted 
grey-green limbs in strange contortions over perpendicular cliffs, 
and trellised aisles of roses lead to rocky nooks, green with 
maidenhair and musical with foaming cascades. The eye ranges 
over forest-clad mountains and luxuriant plains to distant violet 
peaks and blue Albanian coast. In the foreground the cypress- 
covered monastery island, like a black patch on a fair face, accen- 
tuates the blue of the sea, and one white sail dots the wide 
expanse of water. Long flights of rock-hewn steps lead down 
to the shore, and bare-footed girls, in short scarlet skirts, are 
carrying up heavy loads of bricks to the masons still at work on 
the unfinished palace. 

On the right, the white villages of Benizza and Govino nestle 
beneath chestnut-covered mountains bordered by a narrow beach 
of yellow sand, and a Venetian tower crowns an outlying rock. 
As we return in the golden glow of a magical sunset, the 
vintagers are going home with baskets of grapes on their white- 
veiled heads, and the luscious scent of ripe fruit fills the evening 
air. 

Many of the women are handsome, in a stately southern fashion, 
and all have the regal carriage due to the habit of bearing heavy 
burdens on the head. Beauty of feature is somewhat counter- 
acted by the lack of animation, and the listless stare of the great 
black eyes. The strong infusion of Italian blood in the old 
Greek stock fails to produce that versatile brightness generally 
associated with the children of a mixed race. Perhaps Greek 
and Italian resemble each other too closely for international 
union to sharpen the insular intelligence by the friction of 
opposing forces. The balance of the two nations is almost equal, 
and Italian is spoken as widely as modern Greek, while the 
Roman faith possesses as many adherents as the Eastern 
Church. We wind back into the city by the edge of a deep bay ; 
a marble balustrade and pavement separate us from the rocks 
washed by the rippling waters, and fashionable Corfu pro- 
menades up and down in fearful and wonderful attire, caricaturing 
Parisian fashions of distant date, which have filtered through 
Italy to the Ionian Islands, picking up divers accretions ex route, 
under which the original idea is generally buried “full fathom 
deep.” 

Across the road lies a dusty common surrounded by white 
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cottages with a sheep in every doorway, or tethered to the grass 
in front. Dogs and cats are scarce, but the sheep is the domestic 
animal par excellence; it provides the household with milk and 
wool, and trots after its owner to shop or market, obeying a call 
or even a look. Sometimes it draws a little cart filled with 
grapes, vegetables, or washing from the hotels, and is even docile 
enough to allow the children to ride on its back. The sheep of 
Corfli may certainly be considered as “the flower of the flock,” 
and its intelligence is so heightened by cultivation that one can 
scarcely believe it to be of the same species as the animal whose 
name is generally a synonym for stupidity. 

On Sunday we find the Greek Cathedral crowded with 
worshippers ; the buiiding with its tarnished icons and peeling 
frescoes looks mouldering and poverty-stricken, but the coup 
@wil is quaint and picturesque. Black oaken stalls surround the 
long nave, occupied by women in the gala attire of the island, 
while the men, who in the Greek Church possess superior privi- 
leges, crowd round the gilded Holy Doors, between nave and 
chancel, and closed at this stage of the service. The local cos- 
tume is universal, not a bonnet or hat is to be seen. The men 
wear baggy blue trousers to the knee, shirts and stockings of 
spotless whiteness, and scarlet waistcoats embroidered with gold 
and silver. A blue fisherman’s coat is slung across the shoulder, 
or secured to the side with a red woollen sash. The women look 
gay in skirts of green or scarlet (blue being the distinguishing 
colour of those who belong to the Roman Catholic Faith). Their 
black velvet bodices are stiff with gold embroidery, and hung with 
chains of silver beads and coins, Huge silver earrings weigh down 
the small ears, and coral amulets adorn the front of the full white 
chemisette kept in place by a black girdle with enormous silver 
clasps. White veils are thrown back from large rolls of false 
hair which surround the face, and a bunch of artificial flowers a 
foot high, is pinned to a cushion at the side of the head: The 
cotffure of one fair damsel is a wonderful work of art. She has 
supplemented her own abundant black tresses with a huge wisp 
of bright ved hair plaited in with them in startling contrast. 
Earrings the size of decanter stoppers dangle on her shoulders, 
and above her left ear she sports a huge posy of dried grasses, 
pink calico roses and unknown blossoms of brilliant hues, “ which 
never shone on land or sea.” These simple islanders are devout 
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and reverent, but their voices are so harsh that the unaccom- 
panied chanting of the Eastern Church grates upon the ear, 
losing all its accustomed beauty. As the Greek Mass is nothing 
if not interminable, we leave the Cathedral for the Roman 
Church, where mass and benediction attract another crowd. 
There is more of the Italian element here, and less of local 
colour and character, thouzh the women in blue skirts and white 
veils keep up the prevailing costume. The Church compares 
unfavourably even with the dim and faded aspect of the Greek 
Cathedral, where the shadowy frescoes of Byzantine saints show 
traces of refinement lacking in the glaring representations of 
tortures and martyrdoms which surmount the tawdry altars of 
the sister church. When the morning masses are over, a jangle 
of bells begins from every campanile, and the crowd streams 
down to the shore, where evergreen arches are erected, and 
Venetian masts line the road. Flags are flying and bands play- 
ing to welcome the arrival of the Greek Minister of Marine, 
and Corfii does her best to honour her most distinguished 
inhabitant. 

As the throng thickens, and the noonday sun becomes 
intolerable, we escape to the hotel, and watch the triumphal 
entry from our own balcony. Every house is decorated with 
flowers, hangings, and gaily coloured streamers, in the simple, 
but effective southern fashion, and from the windows showers of 
sugar-plums, pink, yellow, and white, fall on the bare head of the 
unfortunate statesman, who, with hat in hand, is the centre of a 
dense crowd which accompanies him down the blazing white 
road to his mansion in the town. His coat is almost torn off 
his back, his necktie has gone round to his ear, and a sugar-plum 
has just hit him in the eye. 

Why this victim of local popularity should elect to walk 
instead of to drive is a problem only to be solved: by a possible 
absence of common-sense from the long list of his distinguished 
characteristics. _Smothered with dust, trampled on by his 
admirers, and dissolving visibly in the terrific heat, he manfully 
attempts to pause for a speech; but it is useless. He is carried 
off his feet by the pressure of the crowd, which begins to cheer 
before he-has finished his first grandiloquent sentence ; the band 
brays loudly as a sign of approbation, and the long-suffering 
hero of the day is hustled onwards. 
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As he reaches his own doorstep, the battered and dilapidated 
little man again tries to make himself heard, but excitement is 
now at fever heat, and the wzvas of the crowd are deafening ; 
so, bowing profoundly with his hand on his heart, the parliamen- 
tary representative of Corfu escapes into the welcome privacy 
of his own abode. At night every window is illuminated with 
lamps and candles, and the Minister of Marine, washed, clothed 
and in his right mind, is enabled to air his lofty sentiments from 
the vantage ground of his own balcony to the crowd which fills 
the courtyard of his palace. 

The shabby shops of Corfu offer few attractions to the visitor 
in search of curios, and the silver emblems of the seven Ionian 
islands are the only specimens of local art which rank as treasure 
trove. 

The ship of Odysseus, as the emblem of Corfu, occupies the 
centre of each ornament, and round it, on necklace, brooch or 
bracelet, are grouped the Tripod of Zante, the Lyre of Santa 
Maura, and the Trident of Paxos. Ithaka is represented by the 
helmeted head of Odysseus, Cerigo by Aphrodite on her shell, 
and Cephalonia by Odysseus holding his dog Argus in a leash. 
The story of the wandering King of Ithaka is so closely inter- 
woven with the legends of the Ionian isles that all their heraldic 
symbols contain some allusion to his romantic adventures, In 
the harbour of Palzocastrizza, to which we drive through miles. 
of vineyards, orange groves and olive orchards, a rock is pointed 
out as the petrified ship of Odysseus, wrecked on the sunken 
reefs of the ironbound coast. 

The resemblance to a galley of antique shape is remarkable, 
and the fantastic-looking freak of Nature at any rate serves the 
purpose of keeping the memory of the old Greek legends alive 
in the minds of the islanders. From an ancient monastery on 
a lofty cliff, a brown-frocked monk, with long black curls and 
flowing beard points out the traditional site of the palace and 
gardens of Alcinous. We can only trace out a few ruined steps 
and broken terraces, about which it is difficult to feel much 
enthusiasm, haunted as we are by lurking doubts as to whether 
these crumbling relics did not originate with medizval Venice 
rather than with ancient Greece. The little river is also visited, 
where Nausicaa and her companions washed the linen garments 
in the stream, still a favourite resort for the same purpose. On 
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its banks we read again the beautiful idyll which describes the 
King’s daughter and her handmaidens playing at ball while the 
linen dries in the sun, until the ball falls into the river, and the 
merry laughter of the fair girls wakens Odysseus from his deep 
sleep beneath the olive trees. A rude path still winds up the 
cliffs, possibly the very road up which Nausicaa drove her 
chariot home, for the roads of remote districts are proverbially 
conservative and unchanging. In the cool shadow of an over- 
hanging rock, we rest through the hot noontide, and dream over 
the ever-beautiful story of the Odyssey, which lends to classic 
Corcyra some of that pastoral charm which belongs especially to 
the days of early Greece. 

Horses and coachman are asleep in the shade of a chestnut- 
tree, and a solitary grave, outside the cross-filled enclosure 
surrounding a tiny chapel, attracts our notice. We stroll thither 
to find that it marks the last resting-place of an English naval 
lieutenant, drowned in the bay which wrecked Odysseus, and not 
permitted by’ the narrow-minded local authorities to lie in 
consecrated ground. The little chapel is closed, and no houses 
are in sight, but a tribe of children appears from some unseen 
village, capering and turning somersaults before the carriage as 
we start in the waning light for the beautiful homeward drive. 

Great barberry bushes overhang the road, their boughs 
covered with crimson fruit, large as a garden strawberry, and of 
delicious flavour. The highway follows the coast for a time, 
and then strikes into a lovely valley, full of fig-trees and pome- 
granates. 

We reach the city as the sun sinks below the horizon, and a 
golden heaven reflects itself in the tranquil sea. A quaint 
Turkish boat has just crossed over from Epirus, and the nasal 
song of the sailors echoes across the bay, where a Greek gun- 
boat and a royal yacht lie at anchor. 

As the yellow moon rises high in the purple sky, a fleet of 
fishing boats steals silently out of the harbour, across a shim- 
mering track of moonlight. 

Nothing can exceed the calm beauty of these Ionian nights 
but when darkness falls modern Corfi waxes noisy and gre- 
garious, local taste preferring gossip and band-playing on the 
dusty promenade to the dreamlike loveliness of sea and sky. 

Every day seems brighter and calmer than the last, and a sure 
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sign of perfect weather is found in the presence of a shoal of 
dolphins sporting in the bay. One of them sails slowly past the 
rock on which we are sitting, flapping his wing-like fins as he 
turns like a wheel in the water, and whirls out of sight in the 
offing with rapid leaps and gambols. ; 

The last of our island expeditions is a long drive to the 
mountain pass of Garuna, which crosses the island to the northern 
side by a steep zig-zag road. Vegetation here loses its southern 
luxuriance, and after leaving the vine-wreathed plain we ascend 
into a cooler atmosphere, where the familiar osmunda and beech- 
fern of northern latitudes grow among the crevices of rock. 
Heather and gorse bloom on every crag, and brambles glow with 
bright autumnal tints. Two little hamlets stand one at the foot 
and the other at the summit of the pass. Lower Garuna is empty 
and deserted, offering but few attractions to the explorer, but 
Upper Garuna on its rocky perch is an ideal Ionian village. 
The whitewashed mud houses straggle up the steep summit of 
the mountain. A gnarled fig-tree,a clambering vine, or a box of 
red carnations decorate each rude wooden balcony, and an 
ancient stone fountain under a sycamore tree brims over with 
sparkling water. The framing of the picture is simplicity itself, 
but every gaily-clad group is a study for an artist. The sun 
glitters on gold and silver embroidery, white veils, and red 
Phrygian caps; girls in scarlet and yellow kirtles are drawing 
water with a great clatter of brazen pails; veiled women in 
orange and purple garments, with tinsel-covered aprons, sit at 
open doorways, busily plying the distaff, and children clad in 
rainbow hues tumble about in the rocky street, their rapid move- 
ments and brilliant garb resembling the turning of a kaleidoscope. 
A Greek priest, with tall black cap and flowing cassock, is the 
only blot in the sea of colour. As we pass up the unpaved 
street we are followed by a respectful but admiring crowd, all 
anxious to do the honours of their native place—some intelligent- 
looking sheep from time to time help to swell the procession, but 
the unusual sight of dust-cloaks and sun-umbrellas seems to 
alarm some of the juvenile inhabitants of Garuna—they see us 
coming and take to their heels with howls of terror. One small 
child in a delicate primrose skirt and pale pink jacket, takes refuge 
in a pig-sty with an appalling shriek, but as the pig,with angry 
grunts shows a strong objection to this invasion, and curiosity 
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conquers fear, she soon joins the advancing crowd, and kisses her 
chubby hand to us when we leave, her little dark face radiant with 
smiles. These simple mountaineers are too unsophisticated to beg, 
and are quite content that we should afford them an afternoon’s 
entertainment gratis. Even the kindly village magnate who leads 
the way to an overhanging crag which commands a superb view 
of the mountain district, seems surprised that we should wish to 
pay for the privilege of following his gold-embroidered back up 
the steep ascent, and his gratitude is out of all proportion to his 
very moderate douceur. As the carriage jolts down the rocky 
road from this mountain eyrie, and we see the last of the brilliant 
crowd which lingers round thecrumbling gateway, we think with 
regret of the fading bzauty of a world, gradually levelled by 
railways, trade, and newspapers to the uniform flatness which 
destroys all distinctive landmarks of national character. Long 
before we reach Corfu the white moonlight silvers and _spiri- 
tualizes the shadowy landscape. The tremulous olives shimmer 
with the ghostly beauty which ever belongs to this ideal tree of 
the old classic lands, and through the hush of the night the 
murmur of the sea steals upon the ear. 


The changes which have passed over the island link its history 
closely with that of the world beyond, but the special charm 
which lingers round Corfu, like the sunset glow which adds 
colour and pathos to the fairest landscape, is that which she 
inherits from the old Greek past in the bygone days of ancient 
Corcyra. 


EMILY A. RICHINGS. 





IS IT WELL? 


35 3t Well? 


“Ts it well with the child?” 
“ Yes, well for ever ; 
No tears to cloud her eyes, 
Opened in sweet surprise 
Upon the azure skies, 
Where pain comes never.” 


“Is it well with the child ?” 
“Yes, well for ever ; 
Kisses of parting now 
Press on her open brow, 
Broken prayers utter low, 


Curly locks sever.” 


“Ts it well with the child ?” 
“Yes, well for ever ; 
How well, but ske can say, 
Beholding every day 
Her Father’s face alway, 
And grieving never.” 


Is it well with the child?” 
‘Yes, well, for never 
In that communion 
Will disillusion 
Mar the blest union 
That reigneth ever.” 





IS IT WELL? 


“Is it well with the child?” 
“ Yes, well, for never 
Shall she a woman be, 
Life's cares and sorrows see, 
But through infinity 
A child for ever.” 


“Is it well with the child?” 
“ Yes, well for ever ; 


From pain and tears set free, 
A child, she silently 
Entered eternity, 

Forgotten, never.” 


CHARLOTTE A. PRICE 





COLONEL EVA. 


Colonel LEva. 


ONE morning in November 1889, the people of Lorham were 
interested by a certain blood-red poster which had been set 
about the walls and hoardings of the town in the night. It read 
as follows : 


“Glory! Glory! Glory! 
Great Bombardment of Sin and the Devil on Thursday, 
November 1 3. 
COLONEL EVA SPITTLE, 
Late of the town of Lorham, 
Will conduct a regiment of the saved against 
THESE TERRIBLE FOES, 
and will relate her life history. 


The campaign will begin with a 7 o’clock Lamb of God 
recruit coffee breakfast, and at 6 o’clock p.m. there will be a 
tea-fight for the converted—both in the Old Hall. 


Come and hear Colonel Eva. You'll all like her. 


HALLELUJAH! HALLELUJAH!” 


Among others who stupped to read the placard were two 
well-dressed young men. They were strolling up Mill Street 
idly enough, with cigars in their mouths, when the elder of 
them exclaimed: 

“Hallo! what’s this?” 

He dropped his cigar while he scanned the bill, and didn't . 
pick it up. 

“Qh, come along,” urged his friend. “Don’t waste time over 
that balderdash. Let’s hurry a bit. I want to know what the 
papers say about the football match.” 

The other did not move or reply till he had read the placard 


to the last “Hallelujah.” Then he turned round and said 
shortly : : 
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‘I know that girl, Reggy.” 

“Who? Colonel Eva Spittle? By George, congratulate you. 
Ask her to mess dinner to-night. She ought to be amusing!” 

“ She used to be uncommonly pretty.” 

“ Ah, indeed ; and you knew her? Poor Colonel Eva!” 

“JT fancy you're right, Reggy. We men don’t have much 
mercy on pretty girls.” 

“Did you know her well ?” 

“Intimately. Her father was a brute, her mother a slut. 
She kept the house going till they disappeared. One killed the 
other, you know, and the one who killed the other got servitude 
for life.” 

“Poor Colonel Eva, indeed! By George, Barkley, that’s a 
sad tale!” 

“She was as pretty and innocent a little creature, and as 
good, too, in a way, as I ever met. I’ve often reproached myself 
about her.” 

“ And she has repented, but you haven’t?” 

“I’m not so sure that I haven’t, Reggy. Well, I’m ready. 
Come along.” 

“Shall you see her again?” 

“Unless anything happens to prevent it, I shall certainly try 
to do so. Between ourselves, Reggy—you know that bit of a 
locket I wear to my watch-chain.” 

“The thing with a B and an E on it? Yes.” 

“Tt has a cut of this very girl’s hair in it.” 

“By George, you must have been hard hit. It is a rum 
thing how coincidences are always cropping up. Fancy her 
coming here to rave as they do. If you don’t mind, I'd like 
much to have a look at her, with you. She wouldn’t see you in 
private, would she—too much taint of the fiend about you, 
Barkley ; but no one can stop us peeping at her with the crowd. 
Do you think those coal-scuttle affairs will suit her? It does 
some. But they ave such a brazen-lunged, awful set as a rule.” 

“T don’t think she can be.” 

“Oh, there’s no knowing. I was talking to Blake only the 
other day, and he says there’s nothing so good for a weak chest 
as public speaking. Well, bawling day after day may have 
changed her.” 

“T wonder— 


» 


observed Barkley, musingly. Then he stopped 
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and smiled rather a grim sort of smile. “Where the plague’s 
my cigar?” he exclaimed. 

“That, my dear fellow is best known to yourself. But here 
we are at the club. You'll come in, won’t you? and then I'll 
go down to the works with you.” 

The red door of the Conservative Club closed behind them 
with a crash and hid them from the outer world. 

They were both under six-and-twenty, Barkley being the 
elder. Reggy Ashburton was the only son of a rich soap-maker, 
who flattered himself all the world would ere long wash with his 
manufactures. Dan Barkley was in iron. He and another 
man, ten years his senior, had some works two miles out of the 
town, and they did fairly well with them. 

Barkley was rather a dangerous fellow. For his age he was 
preternaturally cold and self-centred. He took French views 
of life, though he had not a morsel of the vivacity of a Parisian. 
He was keenly ‘observant, strong-willed, and seldom wasted 
words. There was nota shred of superstition about him, you 
would have thought. 

His friend Reggy was boyish and impulsive, with a great 
admiration for him. Reggy thought Barkley a perfect man of 
the world, and as he himself was as worldly as he knew how to 
be, the attachment between them was likely to be quite reveren- 
tial on his part. So in effect it was. 

* * * * * * * 

Meanwhile in front of another poster in a different part of the 
town, a man in the clothes of an iron-worker was standing as if 
he had been petrified. He did not stir for about twenty 
minutes; and all the time his eyes were fastened upon the 
words : 

“COLONEL EVA SPITTLE.” 

He was a broad-shouldered, strong young man of three or 
four-and-twenty, with deep-set hazel eyes. 

Thoughts like these were rushing to and fro confusedly in 
his mind as he stood with folded arms, staring at the red poster. 

“Her would never know me again, and if her did, what good 
would it be? I don’t know who the cuss was, but I’m as dead 
set on strangling him as ever I were. What a house it were to 
be sure, she lived in—mother drunk and father cursing and 
swearing and striking of her! - Folks said her’d ha’ been starved 
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and clemmed to death over and over again wasn't it for we who 
took her in crying and that. We was next door, you see, and 
could hear all their goings on. Her was an angel, if ever there 
was one—till that devil got hold of her. Her would never never 
tell his name—though I went on my knees to beg her. There'd 
be just a glisten of tears in her blue eyes, and her’d wipe ’em 
away as quick as a blow, and say to me, perhaps with her 
blessed little hand on my shoulder—‘ No, no, Ben, it would do 
no good. I canna help it--we should ha’ died but for him. If 
I were a good girl, I’d let you marry me, but I ain’t, and you'd 
best forget me.’ Christ! forget she! Yes, I’ll forget she when 
I’m flat in my grave, not before. And [ might be in it now, for 
all her is like to be to me. Colonel Eva! well, I don’t know. 
There’s a power o’ bad feeling in me, that’s what I know. I 
reckon I’ll just walk round by the cattle fold, and look at the 
old place.” 

He did so. It was only five minutes from the poster. The 
“old place” was a block of three broken-looking houses set 
back a little from a narrow alley. They were all untenanted 
now, indeed uninhabitable. The tiles had fallen in from the roofs, 
and there was not a whole pane of glass in the windows. 

The door of the middle house of the block was open. 

Ben Banks went inside, gazed fiercely at the rotten ceiling, 
and then at the fire-place, in which a rusty little grate still 
remained. He moved slowly towards the wall by the fire-place 
and rested his head upon his arm against it. 

Pretty scenes he had witnessed in that desolate little room ! 

The thought. of them seemed to fill him with an almost 
uncontrollable passion. He clenched his muscular fist, and 
dashed it on the mantelpiece. 

“It’s cruel, darned cruel, it is!” he cried. “If only I could 
get at him—Ae’d never do no more mischief in this world.” 
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A week passed, and the day advertised on the red poster 
arrived. The milkmen, office sweepers, letter carriers, and other 
men and women whose avocations involved early rising, beheld 
an excited procession of Salvationists, as they were called, 
marching. down the street towards the Old Hall, with banners 
flying, and singing as they went. But most cf the world were 
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still in. their warm beds at that time of day. It was a thick 
morning with a drizzle. The police stared, and did nothing. 

After the coffee breakfast, the local leaders of the Army 
carried an outpost or two in a grimy suburb of Lorham. In 
other words, they persuaded half-a-dozen poverty-stricken. men 
and women that they were far from happy, and that it might do 
them good to attend the evening meeting after the six o’clock 
tea-fight. 

It was understood that Colonel Eva’s chief assault would take 
place about seven o'clock. A meeting in the open air,was to be 
held round the white marble statue of the first Member of 
Parliament for Lorham. ‘There were four gas lamps at the four 
corners of the railings which surrounded the statue. These gave 
a capital light. You could see the working of the faces of the 
preachers and converts to perfection. 

She was only two-and-twenty, which is young for a Colonel, 
even in the Great Army of Christianity. 

But it was not for the Lorham officers to cavil at. her youth 
and title. She had been in the service three years, and had 
laboured every day of the time. 

Promotion had been. forced upon her. There were few like 
her in the East End of London. Where others excited laughter 
and epithets, she made a great silence round about her while she 
spoke, and afterwards sobs and groans were the precious testi- 
mony that she had touched the hearts of her audience. 

And now she had been detached for provincial duty ; and it 
was confidently hoped she would do great things for the Army. 

It drizzled all day, and the night set in with a continuance of 
the drizzle. Lorham. was never particularly charming; but it 
was abominable under such conditions. A. grey-black mud 
formed in the streets, and it was a mud that stuck and splashed 
in the most nauseous manner. Reggie’s father’s soap alone (so 
ran the handbills) could counteract the effect of it. And even 
that did not do it very well. 

The beating of drums, the inharmonious music of. string 
instruments, and the sound of familiar tunes from human voices, 
bored their way through the thick atmosphere at about a quarter 
to seven, 

The tea-fight was over, and the Army were on their way to 
the member’s statue, warmed by the hot tea within them. From 
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the shop windows the gas jets blinked feebly in the mirk ; and 
the shapes of the passers-by traversed them momentarily, like 
shadows on an illumined sheet. 

They beat up the town in this way from end to end: from the 
fringe of suburban residences, with sumptuous stained glass 
doorways, to the workshops a couple of miles east. 

Midway between these extremes was the Conservative Club, 
with a lamp glimmering over its porch. 

Our two friends had had a quiet dinner together, with just one 
bottle of claret. They were taking a hand at ecarté when the 
blare of the trumpets reached them. 


“Come along,” said Barkley, throwing down the cards. “I 
owe you half a sov., remember.” 
“You are in a hurry,” observed Reggie Ashburton. “I don't 


see a bit why we shouldn’t finish this out—especially as I mark 
king.” 

“Oh, king be hanged, Reggie!” exclaimed the other with im- 
patience. “Come, or don’t, as you please.” 

But Master Reggie was not thus to be cast off. He followed 
his friend into the hall, and, having put on their coats, they got 
into the street. The music of the Army was quite near them. 

They stood while the procession passed. Both of them looked 
for one form only. There it was—the form of a slight girlish- 
looking person in the middle of the troop. Her face was a little 
uplifted, and they distinctly marked the refinement in it, and its 
quite undeniable beauty. 

“By George! Barkley,” muttered young Ashburton. “ Is that 
the girl?” 

But Barkley did not reply. He had already begun to follow 
the procession; and so, with a shrug of his shoulders, Master 
Reggie stooped to turn up his trousers ere he too plunged into 
the sea of mud beyond. 

Over and over again, the old familiar hymns, as the mob 
splashed on its way ! 

Colonel Eva’s circumstances were well-known in Lorham, and 
in the interludes, when the tune was changed, the folks talked 
about her. The general opinion was that she was a bold little 
minx to think of trying to convert her betters. The title of 
Colonel too, was a tough mouthful for them to swallow. She 
that they remembered as a half-clad, thin-cheeked, baby-faced, 
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little wench, to have the audacity to call herself a Colonel! with 
a murdered mother, and a father at Portland ! 

Perhaps their comments, or some of them, drifted to the ears 
of the girl. But she was no doubt hardened—a hussy of such a 
stock could not fail to be. At any rate, she showed no sign of 
discomposure, but sang and clumped through the mud very 
cheerfully. 

Just before the statue was reached, they intercepted a mob of 
iron-workers and pit-men home for the night. These gave them 
a good-humoured cheer, and a few were recruited to the 
procession. 

Then a halt was made under the pallid lamps, and the rude 
wind blew the women’s skirts about with a flapping like that of 
a ship’s sails on a tack. 

Barkley and Ashburton took up a position that they hoped 
would enable them to see straight into the eyes of Colonel Eva. 
But they were out of it. The girl half-turned from the light, so 
that they had her in profile. The soft contour of her cheeks and 
chin impressed Master Reggie as much as her expression at first 
had done. 

Opposite to them, with the Army Corps formed square 
between them, were the dark stern eyes of a grimy-faced man, 
whom they soon noticed. There was something piteously eager 
about him. But the frown on his forehead gave him a very hard 
appearance. 

In all there was a goodly muster about the member’s statue 
when the first hymn was given out, and the preposterously stout 
Salvation lady, who usually led the singing, broke forth in a 
stentorian manner. 

After the hymn, one of the local officers spoke briefly. He 
ranted in such a way that there was a good deal of laughter. 
There was nothing novel in his address. Platitude after 
platitude, mingled with unmeaning ejaculation—that was what 
it seemed to be made of ! 

Then another hymn ; and then Colonel Eva began to speak. 

Her eyes had been turned towards the ground from the 
beginning of the meeting ; and she had sung hardly at all. But 
now she looked up, and at the faces in front of her, and her 
audience could take stock of her. A childish little face it was 
that she turned towards the world, with very large eyes, and a 
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pretty mouth. The poke bonnet with a bit of scarlet ribbon on 
it suited her strangely. 

“ Dear friends,” she began, in a low voice, full of emption that 

touched the hearts of those who heard her, “I was born hers, 
and here I sinned—learnt to sin, and sinned of my own free will. 
I am very, very fond of the dear old town. It was my home 
when I was a little helpless baby, and when I was a young girl 
with the beginning of wicked thoughts and deeds within me. 
Look after the thoughts, my dear friends, and the deeds will 
look ‘after themselves. (‘Glory, yes,’ from the men.) I think 
it must be when I was little better than eleven or twelve that 
bad thoughts first came into me. I was taken by a dear 
relative, who didn’t think to do me any harm—God bless him !— 
I was taken to the Concert Hall—you all know it, in Meacham 
Street. Well, there was dancing, and the lights were fine, and 
the girls who danced looked so beautiful, that I was envious, and 
that night I cried in my bed, because I wasn’t like them. This 
was the germ in the egg, dear friends of Lorham. Some of you 
may have known.me when I was with you—(‘ That us did,’ from 
a voice)—May God bless you, whoever you are. I went wrong, 
oh! so wrong. With the beginning of vanity and discontent in 
me, there was a great opening for the hand of the devil that is 
always waiting his opportunity. He put his black hand upon 
my heart, and changed me from an innocent little child into a 
bad girl——” 

Here there was some disorder at the side of the crowd where 
Ben Banks was standing. He could not keep still when he 
heard these words : 

“ A lie!” he said hoarsely, as he pushed away the men in 
front of him, not however, without a civil, rough, “ Make room, 
mate, will you ?” 

But the arm of one of the officers interposed, and Ben 
could get no nearer to Colonel Eva, though it was much that he 
should be within only a few feet of her check. 

Meantime, the girl had resumed: 

“The devil, dear friends, has many disguises, some of them 
disagreeable, so that you don’t need to be warned against them. 
But there are others, oh, so hard to resist. He came to me one 
dark night, when there was distress in my home, and I had had 
nothing to eat for a day. Some of you will say I ought to be 
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ashamed to talk of such things, but I have learnt to think 
differently, dear friends; it’s no use hiding a sore when you’ve 
got one which will only heal by being exposed to the air. Oh, 
how well I remember the moment! I was standing leaning 
against the house at the end, by the cattle-fold, and I was crying 
—for I was only seventeen, and not very strong, and I didn’t 
know what to do. My poor father and mother had nothing to 
give me. It was then that the devil in the shape of a young 
gentleman approached me.” 

Reggie looked at Barkley with a half-smile on his face, but, 
meeting with no response, he again gave all his attention to 
Colonel Eva. Ben Banks in his impatience had noticed this 
conduct of Reggie’s, and it enraged him—that her heart’s truths 
should be a subject for scoffing. 

“Dear friends, I say nought against the poor fellow whose 
body the devil chose to get into. He ought to have never, never 
let him in, but he did let him in, and so I had my time of trial 
and sin to come from it. I didn’t know what he meant by 
speaking to me at first. I was standing by a lamp, with the 
tears trickling down my cheeks. This is what he said, and I shall 
always remember the words, because they were the thin end of 
Satan’s wedge. ‘What is the matter, my pretty little one?’ 
I didn’t answer, dear friends, but I looked up at him, and then 
I burst into more tears, because I fancied he was really sorry for 
me. But it was the Devil shamming sorrow in his face—nothing 
besides. 

“ After that, he often came, and gave me money, and I was so 
grateful that there was nothing I wouldn’t have done for him. 
I didn’t know there was any harm in letting him kiss me; but 
there was, dear friends, for it was the Devil himself that kissed 
me.” . 

Here Colonel Eva raised her voice suddenly, and spoke with a 
vibration that made many of her audience shudder. Barkley 
did not shift his eyes from her moving lips. Nor did Ben Banks. 

“ Ah, but that too was only the beginning. Dear friends, you 
that have little daughters, that are what is called ‘pretty,’ be 
careful, and pray without ceasing. The Devil longs for them as 
I believe he longs for none others. Perhaps you will laugh in 
your hearts at me for suggesting that I too, once had a pretty 
face.” 
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“'Yo’ had” cried someone. No one laughed except Reggie 
Ashburton, and his laugh was a very quiet one, rather a smile 
than a laugh. 

“Well,” resumed Colonel Eva, “ and if I had it’s nought for me 
to be proud of. I couldn’t help it, it wasn’t my doing. But 
what was wrong was that I shouldn’t know what a power of 
evil it put me in the way of learning and doing. Dear, dear 
friends of Lorham, if I didn’t feel within me that I am a better 
woman than I was, I should cry out that I might die and take 
my chance of hell fire just as I might be—it was so awful, you 
see, to know that I was such a dreadful sinner. It wasn’t only 
that the Devil he misled me, but he didn’t even make me really 
happy in the midst of my sin, when he used to take me (dressed 
up as he was) into a house he paid for, and tell me it was all 
mine, though I pretended to be pleased, I wasn’t really. It was 
like taking the Saviour, you remember, on to the high mountain 
and bribing him; he does it to us all, yousee. But I was so 
young and innocent, I didn’t know it was wrong, and all the 
while there was another whom I loved as you, dear women 
friends, love (or ought to) your husbands. But the Devil he 
stood between us. And when that other said he wanted to 
marry me, and would marry me, I just hadn’t a word to say to 
him for thinking of the Devil whom I knew so well.” 

“My friends!” cried the girl, turning, so that she looked 
point-blank towards Barkley, “ that Devil is always with us!” 

She stopped abruptly, and her eyes expanded so that they 
seemed like to walk from their sockets. Her bosom rose and 
fell feverishly. 

The crowd stared where she stared. So too did Ben Banks, 
who saw the cold, impassive face of Dan Barkley, and the shame- 
faced countenance of little Reggie Ashburton, who sympathised 
with his friend’s position so much that he felt as if he himself 
were guilty. 

A pause of twenty seconds that seemed five minutes! 

Then Colonel Eva raised her hand, and, pointing with her 
right forefinger towards Barkley, she said in terrible tones : 

“T charge thee, get thee behind me, Satan ?” 

The next instant, there was a quick scuffle. Ben Banks had 
pitched aside the Salvation official who stood in front of him. 
He sprang past Colonel Eva, and had poor Reggie by the 
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throat on the ground, ere anyone dreamed of what was im- 
pending. 

In his heart he said over and over again, “I mun be quick if 
I’m to do it!” and there was hideous force in the pressure he 
used upon the victim’s throat. Vain was it for Barkley to drag 
at him, though ever so mightily. For the time, he and his victim 
were one and indivisible. Afterwards, he would be willing 
enough to get up and walk to the police-court. 

For a minute or nigh, he clung thus to Reggie like a limpet, 
watching the change on his face. They were beating his head 
with iron bars—so it seemed to him. No matter, he would not 
let go. Even the sweetest and dearest voice he had ever known 
could not persuade him. “Ben, dear Ben,” it sobbed agonizingly 
in hisears. But he would not be persuaded. Only when he had 
seen the gasp that meant so much proceed from poor strangled 
Reggie, and given a parting grip that would have killed him a 
second time, if need were—only then did he tumble aside, 
willing to be stunned. 

The police had already intervened. 

“Carry him into the nearest house,” said Dan Barkley, “and 
look after that man,” pointing to Ben. 

“Qh, he’s all right for an hour or two,” was the reply. For poor 
Ben lay like a log. Colonel Eva shed tears upon his face, but 
even they did not revive him. 

“Is he dead?” asked Barkley, looking closely at Reggie by 
the light, as they lifted him. 

“Qh, no sir, he’ll not be dead,” said one of the officers. 

But there was little doubt of it from the first. 

Not all the soap in the factory of Ashburton & Co. could wash 
out the unwonted purple of poor Reggie’s countenance. 

* * * * * * * 

Colonel Eva’s visit to Lorham had three sensational results. 

It led to the murder of Reggie Ashburton, and the hanging of 
Ben Banks. It also—though not immediately—made a changed 
man of Dan Barkley. He sold his share in the iron business, 
and is in process of becoming an East-End doctor, to whom 
work shall be a species of prayer, not a means of emolument. 

Colonel Eva herself died in the following year. 


CHARLES EDWARDES. 
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A NEW GALATEA. 


H Wew Galatea. 
I; 


I MET her first at the Verekers’.. We had been talking about 
her before she came. Her advent was expected with a certain 
amount of interest—it was an event even at the Verekers’, where 
one was always meeting curious people, more or less. 

Miss Marchmont was the latest of Mr. Vereker’s discoveries 
—it was always he who first made the acquaintances, leaving 
his wife to ratify the friendship later on. 

Mr. Vereker was the apostle of the Theosophists, and went 
about the world gathering up the people whom he found to 
be in affinity with his ideas. His wife had a strangely worn 
and impassive expression, but she never failed to welcome his 
friends. 

Bhuddism was a favourite topic at the Verekers’, and such 
words as Karma and Nirvana came trippingly off the tongue. 
But on the evening I refer to a touch of human interest mingled 
with the talk, like a thread of crimson in a neutral-tinted strand. 
The name of Miss Marchmont kept recurring in the conversa- 
tion, no matter what subject was started. I heard that she was 
singularly mediumistic, that her spiritual vision was so keen 
that she could distinguish the colour of the aura which (so the 
Theosophists say) emanates from every human being, shewing 
the degree of progress to which the soul has attained. I heard 
that she was an orphan, and, newly possessed of enormous 
wealth, was going to dedicate it all to the foundation of a kind 
of retreat for the study of the Occult, where, with a few chosen 
companions, she intended retiring from the world. 

“T met her by a perfect chance,” said Mr. Vereker, speaking 
in an undertone to a select circle of friends, “ but I soon found 
out how much interest she took in spiritual topics. She was 
brought up by an uncle—a strange old man—a free-thinker I 
believe. She is singularly mediumistic—I never met a person 
with a more spiritual temperament. But I think she is scarcely 
conscious of her power, and, personally, I fancy she would do 
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better to mix amongst her kindred spirits than to bury herself 
in a nunnery.” 

The listeners all made some inarticulate expression of 
approval—it was only a murmur, but they murmured the right 
thing. For myself I thought the whole thing very foolish, and I 
did not know what to say. It is always so difficult to know 
what to say when one gets out of one’s own set. I leant my 
elbow on the table and looked wearily towards the door. The 
room was very quiet, and the people were talking in cosy 
groups, all evidently interested in the same subjects. A 
Bhuddist priest was receiving many adoring glances from a 
knot of strange-looking women, most of them with untidy hair 
and somewhat receding chins. An Italian lady, in a strange 
dress covered with beetles’ wings, was telling a dazed-looking 
clergyman that she had no home nor nation now, but belonged to 
the world at large. A pretty American, in a diaphanous gown 
and a pince-nez, was telling a rather good-looking Englishman 
that he would have to be re-incarnated many times before his 
spirit would attain perfection. 

To me it all seemed idle talk, and I had little thought about 
Miss Marchmont except that she would be perhaps a shade 
more interesting than the rest. Even as I was thinking this I 
lifted up my eyes and I saw her. 

She came in very slowly, with a quiet, stately tread. She 
wore a dark velvet gown, which changed colour as she moved, 
and was purple in the shadow but crimson in the light. Her 
luxuriant hair was gathered into a thick coil above her square, 
white forehead, low and broad, as we see it in the statues of the 
Clytie. The whole look was like a statue, and she seemed rather 
like a dream than a woman. 

When a woman has become a serious factor in one’s life, it is 
always a little difficult to recall in later life the impression 
which she made on us at first. But I think I can remember 
exactly how she looked as she came forward into the light, and 
that what struck me most was the expression of her face. It 
was almost a colourless face, depending for its beauty on its 
harmony of line. The eyes were large and clear, the features 
strong and beautifully cut, the lower part of the face somewhat 
square. But there was an absence of life in the expression—it 
was the face of a woman who had never loved. She came for- 
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ward slowly, and without embarrassment, and was at once the 
centre of an admiring throng. When the crowd parted a little 
I saw she had seated herself in a large Elizabethan chair, whose 
high oak back threw up her white features to perfection. What 
a noble head it was! And how exquisitely poised on the pillar 
of a throat! I felt no desire to speak to her—I seemed to 
wish to do nothing but watch her, and to note the harmonious 
lines of her mouth as her lips parted to speak. 

Behind her in the shadow was another figure, which I had not 
noticed until now. A little witch-like woman with a sallow face 
and piercing eyes, who stood at the back of the chair leaning 
upon acane. She seemed quite accustomed to play a secondary 
part, and noticed the admiration Miss Marchmont received with 
eyes of satisfaction. 

“My great friend, Miss Gutalés,” Miss Marchmont was saying 
as I listened to her. “I knew you would not mind my bringing 
her. I never go anywhere without her.” 

Mr. Vereker moved forward with many protestations of 
delight—all received very calmly by my goddess, whilst the 
little lame woman’s piercing eyes seemed to look him through 
and through. 

The talk gradually crept through many curious channels till 
it reached the subject of reading character from the face. There 
was present in the room a professional physiognomist, a woman 
who undertook to read the character at a glance. She was 
solicited to exhibit her skill for the amusement of the company, 
and one by one the guests would draw near her in the firelight, 
and she would read their faces as though it were a written page. 

Miss Marchmont listened with a curious gaze, but never 
spoke. Sometimes she shook her head and parted her lips as 
though to speak, sometimes she nodded slightly as though in 
acquiescence. But when my character was told, she listened 
more intently than before, and quite at the end she said to the 
face-reader : 

“Yes. All that you have said is quite true!” 

The voice startled me. She had never seen me before—how 
could she tell if my character had been rightly read or no? 

“My dear St. George,” said Vereker, “you are startled at 
what Miss Marchmont has said. These things are not won- 
derful to Theosophists—we recognise the power of intuition. 
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Miss Marchmont, I am sure, can read faces like a book—not 
from set theories like those of our fair friend here, but from some 
uncontrollable instinct of which she hardly realizes the meaning. 
But come, I will introduce you as a sceptic, and perhaps she 
will find you a more willing convert than I have done.” 

Brought forward towards her, I found her looking at me with 
somewhat troubled gaze. The face-reader had commenced 
upon her next victim, and the others had gathered round to 
listen, it seemed for the moment as though we were alone. 

“T ought not to haze said that,” she said softly. “I hate to 
make a parade of thes. things. I got interested in what she 
was saying, and I spoke before I thought.” 

“Do you mean that you read character like a book?” I 
asked. “Can we keep no secrets from your eyes?” 

She turned away a little uneasily, and presently looked up at 
me with her usual serene expression. 

“Tt is a gift which comes and goes,” she said; “ but they tell 
me I have a kind of second-sight. Some faces are no more 
than blank walls—let us say like the back of a book in a book- 
case ; but others are as clear as print—it is like reading from a 
printed page.” 

“And you understand their minds when you look at them ?” 

“Oh, yes, and more than that! I can tell what troubles they 
have been through. But it is not the same with all—and it is 
a gift which comes and goes.” 

She paused a little, and then went on: 

“The little physiognomist is clever, but she makes mistakes 
all the same. It was so strange to hear her doing by rule what 
I do only from instinct. And sometimes I felt I must speak, 
but I ought not to have done it all the same.” 

Whilst she talked her face grew serious again, and subsided 
into its accustomed calm. Her calmness made me feel 
irritated, and I had an unreasonable desire to make her look 
troubled again. It had been such a momentary look of trouble, 
but it had made her look so much more beautiful. I have seen 
the same thing by the sea at night-time when a wave has 
broken the reflection of the moon. 
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AFTER that I saw her very often, though I[ can scarcely tell how 
it came about. I was admitted to the precincts of the White 
House, though she was supposed to receive no visitors. I knew 
all of her life that she would tell me, and all of her soul that 
she would let me know. But I could not touch her heart, and 
went away always with a vague sense of discontent. 

Our talk was nearly always of spiritual things, for they 
seemed the only topics she cared for. She had been wont to 
talk of serious subjects with the old philosopher with whom 
her gitlhood had been spent, and she was glad to revive these 
recollections. But he had studied the spiritualistic theories in 
order to refute them, whilst she had found in them the interest - 
of her life. 

When the spring-time came we would often sit on the terrace 
looking out on the old green garden, whilst a background of 
some flowering plants made a halo for her head. She might 
have been a Madonna, with grave eyes and dove-like face, or a 
white-robed Diana, seated on her woodland throne. I was sick 
at heart as I looked at her, for I knew that my wooing was in 
vain. But her friendship was better than nothing—the crust 
which keeps the beggar alive, instead of the longed-for meal 
—and I was glad she was content to talk with me, honouring 
me with an intimacy which she granted to no one else. I 
believe my lonely life stirred her sympathy a little, and she was 
content that I should come now and again with a book or a 
paper which might interest her, or start her in some new train 
of thought. For myself, I was a thorough sceptic, and cared 
for nothing but the hardest facts, but I pursued many a fanciful 
study for the sake of my adored lady, and would hunt up old 
tales of folk-lore or astrology because the subjects interested her. 

One evening she was talking of her favourite subject, the 
transmigration of souls. She spoke of the limits of our power, 
and how our souls were chained down by our bodies. 

“ They tell us there is an astral body,” she said, “and that did 
we realize our power we might fly away from our earthly body 
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like a bird from its cage. The ills of the flesh would be nothing 
to us, distance would have no power to bind us, and were any- 
one we loved sick or sorry, in an instant we should stand by his 
side. Think of the hearts which pine in loneliness, think of the 
weakly souls which have no power to resist temptation—think 
of the noble errands these astral bodies might perform—if 
only we knew the way!” 

Her voice had risen gradually as she spoke, then it suddenly 
drooped and fell; her cheek had gained colour, and her eyes 
looked far off, as though she were speaking to herself instead of 
tome. But seeing I said nothing she looked at me, and with 
something of appeal in her eyes. 

“Men have appeared to one another in the moment of death 
—often has a spirit taken form at such a moment for the sake 
of saying farewell to a friend. Then why not in life when it 
is helpful? Everything can be done by the power of will.” 

She paused and looked at me again, this time with more 
appeal in her eyes. 

“No. Everything cannot be done by the power of will. Else 
you would have loved me long ago.” 

The words broke from me like a despairing cry, and I seized 
her hands and looked into her face. I was dizzy and disturbed 
with the revelation I had made, sick with fear now that I had 
spoken at last. 

She turned suddenly white, and wrenched her hands away, 
catching hold of the side of the window to support herself. 

“Go!” she said gently. “Love is not for me. I never 
dreamt that you felt anything like this. I shall never love. I 
have taken a vow. I will have no common-place life, such as 
that by which so many women grow forgetful of the divine. I 
have already chosen my path, and I must tread it alone.” 

“ Ah, you do not care for me, or for the loneliness you con- 
demn me to! You do not think of meat all! I wish I had 
never seen you; for then I should not have known what life 
might have been for me!” 

My passionate words fell wildly from my lips, I hardly knew 
what I said. I turned to look at her. She had turned deadly 
white, yet she preserved always her calm voice and expression 
like a mother soothing a child. 

“ Hush,” she said, “it is so useless. You disturb yourself and 
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me. Go now, I cannot speak to you to-night. It distresses me 
too much. To-morrow I shall be calmer again.” 

This was her last word, and even as she spoke the little 
Gutales came in, looking as though she guessed something was 
wrong. I took leave in haste, fearing that the witch-like woman 
should see the emotion in my face. And my heart was full of 
despair, for I felt that I had poured out my soul at the feet of 
my love, and that it had all been in vain. 










IIT. 


I HAD no sleep that night, but passed the time in miserable 
thoughts. At one moment I blamed myself for having been too 
precipitate, at another for not having spoken before, What if I 
had shewn myself her lover from the first, instead of letting her 
grow so accustomed to consider me as a friend that perhaps now 
she could think of mein no other way? A hundred thoughts 
conflicted in my brain, and I could see no way out of my distress, 
I seemed like one who throws himself against an iron gate and 
cannot get it open, but succeeds in wounding himself against the 
bars. When the morning came I had determined that I would 
think of Miss Marchmont no more, yet my mind was occupied 
constantly with the thought of how I could meet her. I could 
not go to her house again whilst matters were as they were. 
I could not force myself upon her, and [ did not want to meet 
her with her friend. She had invited me to her box at the 
opera that night, but that was before I had spoken — now it 
would not be right for me to go. I resolved not to see her 
or speak of her, to exert a strong effort and to put her out 
of my life. Yet in the afternoon I went to the Verekers’ for 
the one reason that I might speak of her, and I found myself 
constantly looking at the door where I had first seen her 
come in. 

Mrs. Vereker was at home, and her impassive manner was a 
contrast to the agitation which reigned in my heart. The talk 
soon drifted in the direction of Miss Marchmont, and I asked 
the question which disturbed me as though I did it from idle 
curiosity. 

“Do I think she will ever marry?” said Mrs. Vereker. “Oh, 
never, whilst Miss Gutalés is with her.” 
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“Miss Gutales is only her dependent. She has no influence 
with her surely ?” 

“Oh, but I think she has. She is devoted to all the same 
topics,and she seems to have great power over Miss March- 
mont. And she is fearfully jealous of her—she will like the 
idea of this retreat, because it will take Miss Marchmont away 
from the world. It is nearly finished, you know, that retreat,” 
she went on placidly, “and we shall soon see no more of our 
interesting friend. She meant to have gone to it in the summer, 
but I heard from her to-day that she will go into it sooner than 
she had thought.” 

I went away from the house, more wretched than when I had 
entered it. I walked to my rooms feeling more sad at every 
step. Suddenly a resolve came to me. I must make an effort 
to see her as she was going away so soon. I would go to her 
box at the opera—it would be less difficult than going to the 
house. It was just a chance of seeing her, and if she were angry 
I could but go, 

“Miss Marchmont has not come yet,” said the attendant, 
“but I think you know the box.” 

I went up to the box and waited, feeling more lonely if pos- 
sible than before. It was early, the house was half-lighted—the 
sounds that ran through the orchestra seemed like a soul in 
pain. I began to dread her coming, lest she should be angry. 
Yet I felt utterly wretched as I saw the house filling up, and I 
fancied I was the only person alone. The time went by, she 
did not come, I began to be sick at heart. The overture was 
like a sea of sound which buzzed in my ears, I felt I should be 
drowned in the waves. The opera commenced; great crashes 
of melody, great crowds coming and going; the curtain was 
going down, the people were applauding; the sights and the 
sounds dazzled me, my heart felt like lead. Going away so 
soon, and I might never see her again! And then it suddenly 
seemed as if my longing became a power, that my desire was 
like a heavy cord that must bring her to me even against 
her will. I called all the strength of my will to draw her 
to that spot, and so full of it was I that I was scarcely sur- 
prised when the door opened and I turned and found her at my 
side. 


“I think you have drawn me,” she said gently, her voice 
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sounding as though she spoke in a dream. 
to see me very much. Is it so?” 

She turned her gaze on me,I put out my hand, and as we 
sat in the shadow of the box, she put her hand in mine. All 
my troubles vanished as though an angel had come to me—the 
world was not wretched any more—my heart was full of peace, 
only that I felt I could not be sufficiently happy in the moments 
as they passed. I would have given a life-time full of common- 
place cares and joys for the sake of extending those precious 
hours which were rich with the comfort of her presence. 

I had no grief any more, except that I feared to realize my 
joy. I felt like one who has been trying for months to tame a 
timid bird, and then dares not breathe when it comes to him for 
fear it should fly away. My love was here and would listen to 
me. She was gracious and gentle beyond belief. We were very 
quiet, we scarcely spoke. Yet we understood one another's 
hearts, and scarcely felt the need for speech. Her eyes were 
illumined with a tender light, her face was all softness, her voice 
like the cooing of a dove. The iron gate was closed no longer, 
the statue had come to life. 

The music went on, it was like a dream, I trembled lest I 
should suddenly awake. 

“You will never go back to yesterday again? You will be 
always as you are now?”- 

“Alas! I cannot go back,” she cried. “I must always love 
you now.” 

Even as she said these words she rose, drew her cloak closely 
round her, and prepared to depart. I rose to follow her, but she 
waved me back. 

“ To-morrow,” she said softly, looking over her shoulder, and 
was gone. 































“T felt you wanted 




















* * * * * * * 





The next day found me early at the portals of the White 
House, and I strode eagerly past the servant who let me in. 
“Miss Marchmont is at home, sir,” he said, stopping me, 
“but I don’t know if she can see you—she was very unwell last 
night.” 
I smiled, thinking I knew better, but waited for a while at his 
request. 
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“Miss Marchmont will see you, sir,” he said, coming back, and 
he showed me into the morning-room. 

It was a warm day in April, but there was a fire lighted in 
the grate,and Miss Marchmont was lying on a big white sofa 
near the fire, but raised herself as I came in. She looked weak 
and worn, and also a little perplexed. 

“You have come early,” she commenced, slowly rising into a 
sitting posture—a study in white, in her thick white morning 
gown against a back-ground of soft, white furs. 

“Yes, early, love. How could I stay away? I could not 
sleep last night—I lay awake thinking of you. How could I 
stay away ?” 

She looked at me coldly, like one in a dream. 

“T have given you no right to speak to me like that.” 

“No right? Oh, my love, do not say you have frozen to me 
again. Were you not thinking of me—expecting me? How 
could I stay away after last night?” 

“Last night!” she echoed, staring at me with parted lips. 
“Last night? What do you mean? I did not see you then. 
I could not go to the opera, I was ill.” 

“But you were there,” I cried. “I saw you—spoke to you!” 

Miss Marchmont looked at me as though I were mad. 

“Esther!” she cried, and as she spoke Esther Gutalés came 
from an inner room. “Esther! Tell Mr. St. George what I 
was doing last night.” 

The little lame woman, with the eager eyes, came limping 
into the room on her crutch, and paused a moment before she 
made her reply. 

“Last night,” she said; “ah, it was terrible last night. I'll 
tell you about it, Mr. St. George. All last night she lay in a 
trance. We were to have gone to the opera, but did not. I 
have often seen her in a trance before, and always been able to 
rouse her from them myself. But this trance was beyond me. 
I waited with her from eight till twelve, and she was insensible 
till then.” 

She passed away through the long window into the garden 
and was gone. Miss Marchmont went to the window, and 
cried “Stay!” but the little lame woman was gone.. Then she 
stood some time by the window, looking out, and I watched the 
folds of her loose white dress and the soft curves of her hair. 
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Suddenly she turned round, as by an uncontrollable impulse, 
and came quite close to me. 

“Tell me,” she said in a whisper, “what did I do last night ?” 

I answered, breathing quickly. “You cared for me.’ You 
came to the box at the opera, where I had waited a long time. 
I had longed for you greatly. I willed it with all my power. 
You came in slowly; you said that I had drawn you. You put 
your hand in mine, and I seemed as though I did not need to 
tell you how I loved you—you seemed to know all that I would 
say. And when we parted I said, ‘Will you love me always?’ 
Do you remember how you answered? You said, ‘Oh, I must 
love you always—I can never forget you now.’” 

My voice rose higher as I went on. I took a step towards 
her, and tried to take her in my arms. But she melted from 
me like a snow-wreath and buried her face in her hands, and I 
saw through her white fingers that a blush like the lining of a 
sea-shell had overspread her face. 

“Oh, indeed! This was not I!” she cried. “I did not know 
I went. This was my astral body—you drew it forth from me. 
This is the soul’s freedom I have hankered for so long, and did 
I use it thus?” 

Then she lifted her face from her hands, and it was stern and 
pale once more. 

“Much watching, fasting, study and prayer have been spent 
ere I reached to this. And must I have made my first journey 
from the body for such a cause as this? To fill an idle hour 
with thoughts of love, to come to you merely because you had 
a desire to see me—you, a sceptic, who scarcely care for these 
things at all? Alas! I am not fit for my vocation if I fall away 
like this! Oh, leave me free! You drag me down—you drag 
me down.” 

“Nella!” I cried, using her name for the first time, “ You 
blaspheme against love. It is the highest thing on earth, that 
which has had power to draw you, and you will not own it, 
even whilst you feel its power. Lonely all my life, you are the 
only woman that has charmed me. I cannot live without you 
now, my lite is wrapped up in yours.” 

“Hush!” she said feebly. “Love is not for me. Alas! I 
might have loved you once—perhaps I do even now. You 
can draw my soul out of my body—I am not my own any 
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more. But I have vowed not to love, but to finish what I have 
begun. The soul which loves looks earthwards, and may not 
get free from its chains. Ah, do not love me,” she cried, “ Your 
love drags me down. Cease to care for me—do not hinder my 
flight. To-morrow I enter my retreat—I and Miss Gutalés 
alone. See, I am like a bird that has got free, do not put me 
back into my cage!” 

So she spoke and controlled me, and I stood miserable, not 
knowing what to say. She paced the room much agitated, and 
paused before me again. 

“Promise me,” she said, “before we part. Promise me you 
will not exert your power over me again. Do not wish for me, 
do not will me to come—have pity on me, for I am weaker than 
I thought. It is the only thing you can do for me. Promise 
me this, for love of me.” 

Her voice sank toa murmur. Her head sank on her breast. 
She raised her eyes and looked at me, and I seemed to gain 
strength from her gaze. 

“ Love,” I said, “go, if you are happier. I will do as you ask 
me. But my life will be like death. If I thought death would 
come quickly, I would thank God for it, as the only good gift 
He had left. 

So saying, I turned to depart, and she stood looking at me 
across the threshold, as though she were turned to stone. This 
was the last I saw of my dear lady, whom I loved better than 
my life. I walked down the garden-path, feeling as if I were 
stunned, like a man who has had a heavy blow. The dark face 
of the little Gutalés watched me from the window, glad to see 
me go. But her triumph did not hurt me, even as a pin-prick 
does not hurt a man when he has just been stabbed to the 
heart. So I went away out of my lady’s life, and I have not 
been a hindrance in her path. But a bitter joy remains to me, 
knowing I might call her if I would. Perhaps in the hour of 
my death, her spirit will come to me, but I will not call her till 
then. 


LuciE H. ARMSTRONG. 
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“ Sweet Swan of Hyon.” 


A FEW years ago, one of the best of our literary journals, 
criticising an addition to the already large number of books on 
Voltaire, took occasion to describe that brilliant Frenchman as 
“an oppressive person.” A French critic, standing before the 
catalogue of Shakespearean books in the British Museum Library, 
might well be excused for describing our greatest poet as the 
English critic described Voltaire. The number of books con- 
cerning both these writers will, however, continue to increase ; 
and it is certainly wise in matters of this kind to accept the 
inevitable in good humour, since it is mere waste of energy to 
fight against it. 

The present writer recently heard a distinguished University 
professor of English literature speak in public for nearly two 
hours on the injustice done to Shakespeare upon the stage ; 
yet not once did the worthy professor speak of poetry, or even 
suggest that there is a poetic side to Shakespeare’s work. Here 
all the while was material for his best argument! Should the 
reader regard this fact as of little moment, let him seek many 
ardent Shakespeareans, and acquaint himself with their views. 
He will hardly then avoid the conclusion that few professing 
lovers of literature have a genuine feeling for poetry. 

After reading much dreary comment on Shakespeare and his 
work, what a solace to repeat to oneself this passage from 
Emerson: “Some able and appreciating critics think no 
criticism on Shakespeare valuable, that does not rest purely on 
the dramatic merit; that he is falsely judged as poet and 
philosopher. I think as highly as these critics of his dramatic 
merit, but still think it secondary.” Let us place beside this wel- 
come utterance, the passage which Matthew Arnold was fond of 
quoting from M. Henry Cochin: we shall then have side by side 
two really good things in the way of Shakespearean criticism. 
“ Shakespeare,” says M. Cochin, “is not only the king of the 
realm of thought, he is also the king of poetic rhythm and 
style. Shakespeare has succeeded in giving us the most varied 
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and harmonious verse which has sounded upon the human ear 
since the verse of the Greeks.” We Englishmen, whose glory 
it should be that we have so large a share of the world’s best 
poetry, praise Shakespeare for anything rather than for his 
verse. Yet his best title to fame is not his dramatic power or 
his portraiture of character, not his serenity or his breadth of 
view, nor all these together: no, his crowning excellence is in 
the quality of his poetry. 

If you talk thus to an enthusiastic Shakespearean who prides 
himself on his dramatic sentiment, he will say you are patronis- 
ing Shakespeare ; and he will not accept your denial, even if 
you tell him you would as soon think of patronising the 
Parthenon or the Pyramids. Surely, however, the Shakespearean, 
who has said so much for the dramatist, will, as a matter of 
justice, permit us to say something for the poet. 

“A man lives by believing something; not by debating and 
arguing about many things.” Let us endorse this excellent 
apothegm, which is applicable not only to morals: in literature 
and art also we need for our guidance a sincere belzef, for 
mere opinion suffices only for the dilettante. It will not be 
out of place to say here something positive about poetry in 
general, before we speak specially of Shakespeare’s poetry. 
Before you study any science exhaustively as a specialist, it is 
well to take a bird’s-eye view of the whole realm of science, 
that you may be able to relate your own branch to all other 
branches. 

We know that Plato is rather severe with the poets; but his 
treatment of poets is better than his treatment of women. 
Plato, with all his genius, is not a great literary critic, so we 
need not in this place take seriously his censure of the poets ; 
for we know that all the great critics of literature, from the 
Stagirite to Ste. Beuve, have pronounced poetry to be the 
highest form of speech, the best expression which the spirit of 
man has found for itself in words. 

What is the secret of the poets? Let us recall a few familiar 
passages, by way of illustration. First let us take a line or two 
here and there, without troubling ourselves about the context, 
for we are now concerned with the witchery of the poet, not 
with his story. 

In “ The Forsaken Merman,” the poor deserted “ King of the 
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Sea” is speaking to his half-human children of their mother 
who has gone back to the world : he is certain she will remember 
her offspring, and in the world of men and women long some- 
times 


** For the cold strange eyes cf a little mermaiden, 
And the gleam of her golden hair.” 





Take that line of Wordsworth, which De Quincey pro- 
nounced to be “the finest independent line through all the 
records of verse:” 


‘* Or lady of the lake, 
Sole-sitting by the shores of old romance.’ 







Or Milton’s 


‘* And ever, against eating cares, 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 
Married to immortal verse.” 








Or Lord Tennyson’s 


‘« Katie walks 
By the long wash of Australasian seas 
Far off, and holds her head to other stars, 
And breathes in converse seasons.” 
















What is it, in verse of this kind, that attracts the fit reader, 
and abides with him? Such poetry is full of magic and of noble- 
ness: it has the felicity and distinction that mark the best work 
of the great artists. Even in the single lines just quoted, there 
is a true enchantment : how often the “loveliness increases” 
through a stanza, or even through an entire poem! 

Here is a verse of Keats, from his “Ode to the Nightingale”: 


‘* Thou wast not born for death, immortal bird ! 
No hungry generations tread thee down ; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown : 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 

Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood, in tears, amid the alien corn; 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn.” 
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And here a sonnet of Wordsworth’s : 


‘* It is a beauteous evening, calm and free ; 
The holy time is quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration ; the broad sun 
Is sinking down in its tranquillity ; 
The gentleness of heaven is on the sea : 
Listen! the mighty Being is awake, 
And doth with this eternal motion make 
A sound like thunder—everlastingly. 
Dear child! dear girl ! that walkest with me here, 
If thou appear untouch’d by solemn thought, 
Thy nature is not therefore less divine : 
Thou liest in Abraham’s bosom all the year, 
And worshipp’st at the Temple’s inner shrine, 
God being with thee when we know it not.” 


The fascination of these stanzas must be felt by every true 
lover of poetry. We cannot match them in prose, even in Plato 
and Cicero, Pascal and Bossuet ; for prose, though it has nobler 
thoughts than these, has never that alluring beauty of form which 
is so satisfying to the literary sense. It is not to the canonised 
Archbishop of Constantinople that the name of Chrysostom 
should be given : it is to the poets that this epithet truly belongs. 

In this choir of singers, with “lips of gold,” our Shakespeare 
has a high place, for he is the poet who wrote verse like this: 


‘* When he shall hear she died upon his words, 
The idea of her life shall sweetly creep 
Into his study of imagination, 
And every lovely organ of her life 
Shall come apparell’d in more precious habit, 
More moving-delicate and full of life, 
Into the eye and prospect of his soul, 
Than when she lived indeed ;” &c. 


And that delightful 71st sonnet : 


‘** No longer mourn for me when I am dead 
Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that I am fled 
From this vile world, with vilest worms to dwell : 
Nay, if you read this line, remember not 
The hand that writ it ; for I love you so 
That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot 
If thinking on me then should make you woe. 
O, if, I say, you look upon this verse 
When I perhaps compounded am with clay, 
Do not so much as my poor name rehearse, 
But let your love even with my life decay, 
Lest the wise world should look into your moan, 
And mock you with me after I am gone.” 
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A poct who writes verse of this quality may well be placed 
among the world’s best singers, whether he is still greater as a 
dramatist or not. 

To this point most admirers of Shakespeare would perhaps 
(at least in theory) :follow me without dissent, for even those 
who think him pre-eminent as a dramatist, would acknowledge 
his great poetic power. Indeed, I take it that the only point 
at issue is this: we all admit. his greatness generally both as 
dramatist and' poet; but / believe that we cannot be truly alive 
to his greatness, unless we feel profoundly that his supreme 
merit is of the poetic order. 

To show the generally-received opinion as to Shakespeare’s 

dramatic pre-eminence, let me quote the testimonies of two 
great English writers. Carlyle, in his essay on Burns, has this 
passage, which he repeats elsewhere: “ Shakespeare, it has been 
well observed, in the planning and completing of his tragedies, 
has shown an understanding, were it nothing more, which might 
have governed states, or indited a ‘Novum Organum.’” 
Macaulay, in his essay on Dryden, says: “ The works of 
Shakespeare are miracles of art.” And in his essay 
on Byron the same writer says: “ No skilful reader of the plays 
of Shakespeare can endure to see what are called the fine things 
taken out, under the name of ‘Beauties’ or of ‘Elegant 
Extracts’; or to hear any single passage,—‘ To be or not to be,’ 
for example,—quoted as a sample of the great poet. , 
It is not too much to say that the great plays of Shien 
would lose less by being deprived of all the passages which are 
commonly called the fine passages, than those passages lose by 
being read separately from the plays.” “This,” adds Macaulay, 
“is perhaps the highest praise which can be given to a 
dramatist.” 

In these passages Shakespeare is held up as a consummate 
artist alike in the construction and finish of his plays. “ Miracles 
of art,” Macaulay calls them; but the phrase is unhappy. 
Matthew Arnold will give us a better description, for he calls 
Shakespeare a “miracle of genius.” That is the right way to 
speak of him: a “miracle of genius” he certainly is. But he 
is far from being a faultless literary artist. Then, as to 
dramatic interest, a play of Shakespeare’s should be judged by 
its effects, not upon a few scholars and literary men, but upon 
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those who are not greatly influenced by poetic associations. If 
his plays were now performed before an audience of Englishmen 
devoid of literary instinct, who had neither read them nor seen 
them before upon the stage, would they be likely to produce an 
unusually strong impression? “ Yes,” you will say, “if Salvini 
acted the chief parts.” I regret that I have not seen Signor 
Salvini ; if, however, I may judge of him from what others have 
said to me, I should say that his acting is a tour de force, and 
that all the performers who appear with him are mere attendants, 
who help to show off the greatness of this absolute monarch. 
The result, no doubt, is wonderful, but it is in entire opposition 
to the idea of a perfect drama. In the economy of nature, Cassio 
may have as large a place as Othello; and the actor who 
wishes to present a picture of human life with the true shading, 
will be careful not to overdo the hero’s part. Heine well 
says: “In the works of all great poets there are, in fact, 
no minor characters at all; every character in its place 
is the chief personage.” Now the actor who makes a ‘four 
de force of his rendering of a leading part, brings it out of the 
sphere of the drama into that of oratory. Let us, however, 
suppose that our Englishmen were really impressed with 
Shakespeare at the first representation, is it likely they would 
feel more pleasure than in witnessing the performance of 
Corneille’s Czuna, or Moliére’s Le ATisanthrope, Voltaire’s Zaire, 
or Sheridan’s School for Scandal? Why then do we place 
Shakespeare above these four writers? Because he has more 
genius than any of them, though he has not the art of Moliére, 
and certainly not his wit. 

Shakespeare’s superiority is not in his stagecraft, for in that 
respect he is inferior to both Voltaire and Moliere ; it is not in 
the power with which he seizes upon the hearts and imaginations 
of playgoers, for certain dramas 6f Alfieri and Corneille have 
produced greater effects in that way than any of Shakespeare’s ; 
it is not (as admirers sometimes say) in the “action ” of his plays, 
for in the matter of “action” the author of Hamlet is much 
behind the vulgar sort of melodramatist. Where then is his 
superiority 2? To the student, in his poetry and philosophy ; 
while the impartial playgoer must admit that we are deceiving 
ourselves when we talk of Shakespeare’s supremacy upon the 
stage. 


26* 
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In his delineation of character, many Shakespeareans would 
say ; a position taken up by Carlyle in the following passage: 
“It were a long chapter to unfold the difference in drawing a 
character between a Scott, and a Shakespeare, a Goethe. Yet 
it is a difference literally immense ; they are of different species ; 
the value of the one is not to be counted in the coin of the 
other. We might say in a short word, which means a long 
matter, that your Shakespeare fashions his character from the 
heart outwards; your Scott fashions them from the skin inwards, 
never getting near the heart of them.” 

Such a statement of the case is far from giving the whole 
truth, if indeed it gives any portion of it. Shakespeare’s style 
is an intimate style: that is to say, it reaches the soul quickly, 
for it expresses vividly the emotions for which the language of 
prose is seldom adequate. But this is a question of style rather 
than of delineation of character, else how is it to be explained 
that Shakespeare has no portraiture equal to that of Cervantes 
in Don Quixote—a work written in prose? Carlyle does 
not help us to see where Shakespeare's superiority does actually 
lie ; and he fails altogether to note that in some respects Scott’s 
drawing of character is better than Shakespeare’s. Each of 
Scott’s creations is distinct, impersonal, entirely objective ; while 
Shakespeare’s best characters by their very subjectivity are too 
closely related to the poet. He did not for instance strictly 
create the character of Hamlet: rather he quickened it out of 
his own personality. 

We may thus (following Dr. Johnson) say that each of 
Shakespeare’s great characters represents a genus rather than 
an individual, a less difficult style of portraiture than the 
absolute, objective method of Moliere. Heine, in the essay on 
“ The Romantic School,” from which a quotation was given just 
now, says: “In art it is much easier to paint large and tragic 
subjects than those which are small and droll,” and this applies to 
dramatic as well as to pictorial art. Now, it is not by mere 
chance that gifted actors differ so widely respecting the cha- 
racters of Hamlet and Othello, Shylock and Macbeth; it is 
not by mere chance that accomplished actresses differ as do 
Mrs. Siddons and Miss Ellen Terry concerning the character of 
Lady Macbeth. The origin of these differences is to be found 
in the fact that Shakespeare’s characters are. not actual men and 
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‘women such as we see around us; they are the creations of a 
romantic spirit, too full of emotion to depict those small traits 
which are the keys of human character. The romantic drama 
is peculiarly the work of genius; we see this not only in 
Shakespeare, but in Corneille, Schiller and Victor Hugo; also 
in Byron, Shelley and Mr. Swinburne. But the perfect acting 
drama is not so much a work of pure genius, as a product of 
literary art, like the best comedies of Moliére. 

FE xccption was taken just now to Macaulay’s remark respecting 
Shakespeare's merit asa literary artist: let us see whether we 
must not also differ from him upon the subject of dramatic 
fitness. Macaulay tells us that such things as the oration of 
Mark Antony lose by being taken out of the plays. Cana just 
literary criticism approve of this? Surely not: the grand 
speeches and dialogues which appear in the books on elocution, 
gain much by being read separately. They are too powerful for 
the drama, for if you read a Shakespearean play with any 
regard for the story, you cannot at the same time do justice to 
the rhetoric and the poetry. Indeed, all the fine speeches are 
poems in themselves, and must be so accepted if we would value 
them rightly. But the perfect story-teller has no grand 
passages ; he sacrifices an immediate effect in order to leave 
with his reader the idea of an harmonious whole. 

It may be said that the secret of the life of the plays lies 
rather in Shakespeare’s great range of vision. In poetry, how- 
ever, range of vision is of less importance than strength of 
pinion. Let us not forget that some of the novelists cover as 
much ground as Shakespeare. 

His pre-eminence is not in anything that relates to the 
mere technique of the playwright’s art; in this sphere he is 
surpassed by lesser men. His dramatic element is an accident ; 
it is in the poetic spirit of his work that we should see his true 
supremacy. 

Many of us fail to see these simple truths, because we approach 
Shakespeare too exclusively from his dramatic side. The 
dramatic sentiment is a very good thing, but it can only half 
interpret Shakespeare. If we would see him aright, our literary 
passion, our feeling for poetry, should be as strong as our 
dramatic instinct. We may indeed have a large sense for 
things dramatic, and yet be dead to all the splendour of his 
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poetry. And truly, unless we feel the music of his matchless 
verse, our praise of his dramatic power is mere dust and ashes, 

In the bead-roll of our poets, Shakespeare has the first place, 
and he is one of the intellectual kings of the earth. “The man 
devoted to the ideal,” says M. Renan, “the divine poet, the 
great artist, alone defies time and revolution.” 


Think of all the fine sayings which we owe to this one poet, 
such as these familiar ones: 


‘* Sweet are the uses of adversity.” 
‘*One touch of nature makes the whole werld kin.” 


‘‘ Familiar in their mouths as household words.” 


‘« There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 


Such felicities of diction are not always the highest poetry. 
They have often something of the vividness of poetry united to 
the plain sense of the best prose. But the great poets have 


finer things than these ; and Shakespeare has them in abundance, 
for instance : 


‘* What is a man, 
If his chief good, and market of his time, 
Be but to sleep and feed? A beast, no more. 
Sure, He that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and god-like reason 
To fust in us unused.” 


Again :— 


‘* Let me not to the marriage of true minds 

Admit impediments. Love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove : 

O, no! it is an ever-fixéd mark 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken ; 

It is the star to every wandering bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken.” 


And this :— 


‘* Look, how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold: 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st, 
3ut in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims: 
Such harmony is in immortal souls.” 
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Let us fill our memories with such things as these, and we 
shal] find them unfailing sources of delight and consolation. A 
hundred dramatists and novelists show us that to portray 
character well does not require greatness of a high order; but 
such poetry as Shakespeare’s is written only by the greatest of 
men. And it is because he has cast over his work such a 
glamour of poetry, that his plays still delight us so much. It is 
to the poets that we owe the best things in literature, and 
Shakespeare’s highest excellence is distinctly poetic, 


‘* Blessings be with them, and eternal praise, 
Who gave us nobler loves and nobler cares— 
The poets, who on earth have made us heirs 

Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays.” 


JOHN HAMER. 





DEAR HEART. 


Dear heatt. 
By ANNIE ARMITT. 
Author of “A DirFICULT CHOICE,” “IN SHALLOW WATERS,” etc. 


J 


I HAD never seen my brother’s wife until Miles brought her 
home to Marsh Coppington, but I knew well that her coming 
was the mending of the fortunes of the house. We had fallen, 
indeed, on evil times. Fallowgate and North Kingsgate, and 
the land lying round the little harbour of Sudbury had once 
belonged to us. Now all was gone except this barren moorland 
waste about Coppington Manor. There | had always dwelt in 
poverty and solitude enough, and there from time to time 
Miles Sudbury, my half-brother, had come for a brief stay. 

He was younger than I by a dozen years, a handsome man 
to look at, with an air of the great world in his speech and ways. 
He was near thirty years old when I saw him lead his bride up 
the steps, in the glory of a sinking autumn sun, which seemed to 
have set the moors afire. 

Miles had spoken of her but little, and [ had thought from his 
silence that the match he was making was one of convenience 
only, and that the bride might well be ill-favoured, or ill-bred, 
though so great a fortune. But this young creature was fair 
and sweet to look upon, and had, moreover, with all her shyness, an 
air that made me at once conclude that she knew not what unkind- 
ness was, having lived on nothing but tenderness all her life. Yet 
there was neither pride nor capriciousness in her manner ; nor, 
when I led her to the rooms that had been made ready for her, 
did she show any surprise that they were no better furnished. 
It seemed to me then, when | looked on her rich dress, and the 
dainty jewels on her fingers, that my brother might have made 
a better preparation ; but his wife was not displeased at his 
forbearance. 

Afterwards I knew, because she confessed it to me, that it 
grieved her to see the meanness of our surroundings, only because 
she remembered in what great luxury she had herself been 
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brought up, and that it was by a kind of injustice that Fallow- 
gate Hall had been taken from us, though by no injustice that it 
had come afterwards into her father’s hands. 

She asked me my name, and praised it when I said it was 
Lucy. 

“Your own is Bess,” I answered her smiling, for it made me 
smile only to look at so sweet a creature. 

“Yes,” she said, speaking softly, “but at home they have 
always called me Dear Heart. ’Tis an old-fashioned designation, 
yet if you would wot think it a childishness”—she looked at me 
doubtfully as she said it—“I might feel it less strange to be 
among those who know me so little.” 

“With all the good will in the world,” I answered, and I asked 
if Miles ca'led her so. 

She turned from me, blushing. “ Not yet,” she said, under her 
breath. 


It was but little over two weeks after this home-coming when 
Rosalind Sudbury first came to visit us. I thought it too soon, 
but Bess had been eager to send the invitation. 

“Miles has desired me to ask her,” she said to me; “he has 
a great liking and compassion for her. They were bred up 


together in London when they were little, and she has never 
had any real home. Now it pleases him that he can offer 
her one.” 

I never loved Rosalind Sudbury, though she was my cousin as 
well as his. She was now twenty-five years old, and amazingly 
handsome. I could not understand why, with all her beauty, 
she had never found a husband. But then she was poor enough, 
and when I came to know her better, I saw that there were other 
reasons. At her first coming to us she showed herself sweet and 
gracious enough to all, but most especially to Bess. 

“What a pretty creature your wife is!” I heard her say to 
Miles ; and he answered her: “ Pretty enough!” 

That was the first saying of his that startled me, the indiffer- 
ence of it was so amazing. I kept my ears open afterwards, 
for I.was tender of the young creature he had brought among us, 
and fearful for her happiness. She had at first seemed wholly 
content with her husband’s grave ways, and he had shown her 
a. careful kindness that might well have been the outcome of 
admiration and the beginning of love; but now he began to be 
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moody as I had known him aforetime, and he would linger in 
talk with Rosalind, whose voice was excellently soft, so that I 
could hear nothing of what she said when she sat a little apart. 
She often sat so, talking to Miles, and the shadow would fall 
from his face as he listened ; but a wistful wonder came into his 
wife’s, and she would sigh or put some constraint on herself and 
takejup the work she had in hand, and seem to be busy thereon. 
Afterwards Rosalind would cross the room, moving with that 
slow stateliness that belonged to her. So she would sit down 
beside Bess, and talk softly to her, and caress her a little; for 
she had the gentlest manners of any woman I ever saw. But 
Bess began to LEehave strangely. I have seen her start and 
shiver when Rosalind sat beside her, and lift eyes full of fright 
and reluctance when she was spoken to. It seemed as if she felt 
towards my cousin as towards a beautiful serpent that fascinated 
and frighted her, while she knew not what she feared. 

“ Are you not happy here, Dear Heart?” I said to her once. 

Then she burst into tears, and clung to me sobbing. “ Very 
happy, most happy indeed. But I have never been so long away 
from those that love me best.” 

Yet she would not send for her mother to visit her, as I 
suggested then, nor would she. go away herself. 

Then I spoke to Miles concerning her. “ Bess is not content. 
’*Tis your business to make her so.” 

He answered me only that I did ill to meddle with concerns 
that were not mine. 

“Your housekeeping is well enough,” he said, “the rest you 
must leave to me. My wife has every observance that is fitting, 
and always shall have.” 

“ She is not so happy as she was at first.” 

“You make too much of the humours of a spoilt child,” he 
answered me. 

I took thought for a moment, and then I said, “It is time that 
Rosalind’s visit ended.” 

His face darkened at the boldness of my words. “She will 
livehere. There is no other home so fitting.” 

“What!” I cried, “ does Bess know this ?” 

“My wife,” he answered, “ agreed most gladly to have it so.” 


“Ah!” I said, “that must surely have been before she saw 
Rosalind.” 
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He looked at me strangely enough. 

“Your words are foolish, and*I do not scek to know the 
meaning of them. Let this suffice to show you the vanity of 
meddling ; that twas for Rosalind’s sake I chiefly desired to have 
a wife, and a house that was not stricken with poverty. She has 
been as a sister—dearer than a sister to me; and fortune has 
proved bitter to her elsewhere.” 

“She has friends and kinsfolk nearer to her than ourselves. 
Why are their houses shut against her? Are there none that 
love her among those that brought her up?” 

“T have heard,” he answered me, “ of the cruelty of women to 
those that are younger and fairer than themselves. Now 1 sec 
an example of it.” o 

“ And your wife?” I asked him. “Is she not younger and 
fairer than the two of us?” 

“My wife!” he said, smiling with a kindness that was half 
contempt and that filled me with anger. “She is a pretty child 
enough, but spoilt with favour and prosperity.” 

“Do you so regard her? God grant you may not find yet that 
she has a heart to be broken.” 

He constrained himself to calmness as he demanded of me; 
“In what have I failed of my duty towards her?” 

And indeed ’twas hard to accuse him ; yet was I conscious of 
wrong-doing and treachery somewhere. Bess had a right to 
a place in her husband’s heart that was not given to her, and 
‘twas no less than cruelty to take her from the home where she 
had been brought up with so great tenderness and regard, only 
to make a convenience of her wealth and a sacrifice of her 
affections. Miles was, in his own eyes, a just man. I knew not 
how he came to blind himself so greatly with regard to her. But 
{1 was presently to see the whole truth of it. 

I was with Bess, and we walked together over the soft meadow 
grass, the wind blowing from us towards the sea, when we came 
suddenly on Miles and Rosalind. Their faces were turned away, 
and the drift of the air brought the low sweetness of our cousin’s 
voice towards us. 

“You have forgotten,” she said; “you are happy that you 
can forget,” and her voice was full of a tender reproach. 

“J shall never forget,’ he answered; “but I desire not to 
speak of it.” 
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I would have gone forward, but Bess put her hand on mine, 
and turned her white face upon me with a whisper. 

“Tet me hear. It is as I have guessed before. And I am 
sick of lies.” 

So I stood stiil, yielding to her will in the matter. 

“But she makes you happy. She is so pretty and so tender.” 
Thus Rosalind spoke again, softly but unashamed, and with eyes 
that sought my brother's face, watching it. 

“Let me be. You know better than this. I shall never be 
happy now that I have shut myself out from the hope that was 
dearest to me in life. My poverty compelled me to marry. ’Tis 
enough then that I must endure it and know you are lost to me 
for ever.” 

He turned from her fiercely, but with the fierceness of a 
passion controlled, and no true wrath ; and, as he turned, his 
eyes met his wife’s, where she stood beside me. She said no 
word to him, but moved round and went home with her hand in 
mine ; only there was a look in her face that it broke my heart 
to see. 


II. 


“ DID you ever love me, Miles?” 

*Twas Bess that asked it, and he answered her with coldness. 
If he had repented for a brief moment, his repentance was gone 
already. 

“T have given you no cause to think otherwise.” 

“ Oh,” she said, interpreting his answer according to her fears, 
“’twas a cruelty indeed to marry me.” And she hid her face in 
her hands. 

“Did you not yourself desire it ?” 

“True,” she said, lifting her head with courage again ; “and I 
entreated my parents against their own inclination to give me 
to you. Because I desired to make you happy. Because I 
esteemed you. Because I had a great compassion for you in 
your undeserved obscurity.” 

“ And also, I think, because you had some love for me.” 

She laughed with a bitterness that grieved me. *Twas so 
unlike herself. “You do well indeed to reproach me with that ; 
and I have deserved it at your hands.” 
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“ Nay, I reproach you not. I entreat rather your compassion, 
seeing that you have wealth, friends, and are married to the 
person you desired. ’Tis not all that have so much good 
fortune.” 

“Not you—nor Rosalind ; so you would inform me.” 

“T deny it not. I would have you remember only that I 
never swore that I loved you.” 

“Yet I believed it.” 

“And now you think yourself undone because another woman 
had my heart before you—another that is poorer than yourself, 
that has no home but what you give her, that has refused many 
a better match for my sake, and now must see my highest con- 
sideration given to you.” 

“ But it is zo¢ so given. And she should have married you if 
you loved one another.” 

He looked at her in astonishment. 

“You are a child indeed, if you think that we may so follow 
our own inclinations. Look you, Bess, ’tis fitting that this should 
have an end. I did you wrong ‘in the words that I spoke to 
Rosalind to-day, and I crave your pardon for them. They shall 
not be repeated. More than that I cannot promise you. Only 
this I must say, that your happiness is in your own hands. I 
will not swear that mine is so too, for if you drive me over far 
I may learn to seek it elsewhere. My regard for you is high 
enough to satisfy any reasonable woman. You shall have all 
the respect and consideration that belong to my wife ; and you 
have had a fair share of my affection. See to it that you do not 
destroy what is left by fretting after the impossible. Have I 
said enough ?” 

“More than enough,” she whispered, and her hand felt for 
mine blindly, like one left suddenly in the dark. 

He came to her, and would have embraced her in token of a 
formal reconciliation, but she shrank away from him. 

“Tt is as you would have it,” he said, coldly. 

“One word only,” she murmured, “is Rosalind to stay with us?” 

“If you drive her back to the home she left there will be no 
more peace between us,” he declared, with abruptness. 

“Then may I go back—to my mother ?” 

’Twas like the cry of a desolate child, but he took it not so, 
staring at her in astonished displeasure. 
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“Nay, if you have no care for the home you would destroy 
in leaving it, no regard for the.scandal you would raise by 
leaving me, if your so-called love and regard for your husband 
permit you to take such a step, I will do nothing to hinder it.” 

He waited for her answer. ’Twas slow in coming. Her arms 
were about my neck now, but I had not courage to say a word, 
lest my brother should drive me away and the poor child be left 
without any stay at all. At last she murmured, “I will strive 
to do my duty here.” And he answered, “I owe no gratitude 
to any who have helped you to think it a hard one.” By this 
I knew that he meant me, but I minded not his words, nor 
replied anything at all; therefore he went away. 

Afterwards I strove to comfort her, but I knew not how to 
do it. I spoke of the sadness of life for all of us, and how her 
lot was better than most. I told her of the gentlemen that were 
our nearest neighbours. and how few of them had even so much 
regard for their wives as Miles showed to her. “ For it is in 
the nature of men to desire what they have not, and to neglect 
what they have; nor can any of them resist the charm of a fair 
woman that will do wrong for their sakes.” 

“You teach me that the world is very evil,” she answered, and 
when I would have spoken further she stopped me. “ Nay,” 
she said, “if help is to be had it must come to me, I think, from 
some other thought than this.” 

After that she did not speak of her trouble for a great while, 
bearing it patiently ; but her quietness and the paleness that 
increased day by day moved my brother more than any words 
could have done. 

At this time our house was being increased both in comfort 
and stateliness, because of the fortune that Bess had brought to 
her husband. He showed a desire to consult her humours in all 
things of the house, to lavish gifts upon her, and to make amends 
for her broken heart by heaping luxury about her. Rosalind 
would take little to herself of the. choice things that came to us 
at this time. “ Nay,” she said, smiling at Miles, “I have been 
used to so little.” But he made no answer, nor did he appear to 
observe all the tender attentions which it pleased her to bestow 
upon his wife, nor the concern she showed for her health. 

At this time, when Bess had ceased to watch him (walking 
among us like one alone in a crowd), he began to watch her. 
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Her sadness moved him at times to wrath (as casting upon him 
an unmerited reproach), at times to some other passion that he 
did not express. In the wet autumn her health failed altogether, 
and half her trouble seemed to fall from her. 

“He will. be good to me—till I die,” she said to me with a 
fleeting laugh, “and after that I shall care nothing.” 

But she did not die, being too young and strong for trouble to 
kill her so quickly. When the colder weather came, and a touch 
of frost in it, she began to recover a little. 

“Tis life, not death, I have to face,” she said to me, when she 
felt her strength returning to her; and she faced it braveiy. 
Being come out of her sick room, she no more avoided 
Rosalind, but spoke to her with frankness; she smiled often, 
and put away all airs of sadness. She busied herself in 
affairs of the house, and was regardful of her husband, but with 
a strange distance, as one who was pleasant to a friend she 
valued. . 

As for him, I understood him not; yet I felt that he was 
nobler than he seemed, and that if he had been left to himself he 
could not have resisted so much beauty and goodness. Some- 
times he listened to Rosalind as one under a spell of witchcraft, 
that had no power to desire freedom, but at others he seemed 
not to hear her when she spoke to him. Moreover, his temper 
was fitful, and he often made occasion to leave home on 
matters of business. He showed a grave anxiety concerning 
his wife’s health, and was angry if I omitted any precaution on 
her behalf. 

The first snow came at a time of his absence. It shut up the 
roads against such of our neighbours as were wont to visit us, 
so that our house was quiet even beyond its custom. The 
silence of the hills about us moved Rosalind to peevish com- 
plaint, and stirred the old trouble in the heart of Bess. I could 
read it through her eyes, but she fought against it. 

“It is hard,” she said to me, “that I must live to know myself 
a hindrance in the way of the one I so much love and would 
so gladly serve.” 

“You are the best possession he has, or has had, in this 
world. He will live to know it yet—if he has not already made 
a shrewd guess in that direction.” 

“He is kind to me,” she said, “and I think that now I would 
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not have him love me more. Love is a sore pain and sorrow. [ 
want none of it now, only to rest a little and—to be quict.” 

But I thought it was only that the old sickness hung about 
her in that still and silent weather. 


ITI. 


THE great thaw came suddenly on, the day when Miles should 
have come back to us, but he was late beyond all expectation. 
We had had news of him from a fellow that passed the house on 
horseback, who had seen him the day before, and told us that 
he travelled with Mr. Egglesthorpe, a gentleman living five miles 
beyond us, who had been to a distance to marry a wife, and was 
now carrying her home in his own coach. Having a seat at 
liberty, he had offered it to Miles, who could not fail to reach 
Marsh Coppington on that afternoon at the latest. 

‘We knew that flooded roads and swollen rivers would add to 
the dangers of the way, and as twilight darkened we were the 
more uneasy, because the cold increased and great clouds were 
set adrift from the north, so that we feared there was more snow 
still to fall. 

“If he could but get home before the darkness increases,” said 
Bess, as she stood at the door dressed for walking. 

“You are not going out?” I asked her with sharpness. 

“Only down to Coppington Bridge. The roads will have run 
dry on the steep slope, and there will be nothing to hurt me. 
Moreover, he must certainly be almost there by now.” 

“She is in haste to meet her husband, poor child,” said 
Rosalind, smiling slowly. 

Bess flushed at the sound of her voice, but she answered with 
gentleness: “It may be that you will choose to come with me. 
Miles would be pleased to see ‘you also.” 

So Rosalind went with her, which made me the less reluctant 
to yield to this imprudent fancy. I watched them go up 
the hill together and cross the brow of it, where the road 
turned. 

They had not been gone long, but I was already uneasy about 
them, when Miles appeared in the other directicn. He had 
altered his intentions, and had not travelled with Mr. Eggles- 
thorpe, but had come alone by another route. “Twas a longer 
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one than that over Coppington Bridge, but he had done it 
quickly on horseback, being less troubled by delays that way. 

“T desired to get here speedily,” he said ; “where is Bess?” 

She had never before failed to meet him on his return. I 
answered that she had gone down to Coppington Bridge to look 
for him. 

“You did wrong to permit it,” he said. “Snow is falling 
already. I will go and bring her back instantly.” 

He was now in the parlour, where he had expected to find 
her, and his horse had already been taken away to the stable. 
He flung to the door with the intention of setting out on foot, 
but at that moment it was thrown open and Rosalind came in. 

“Ah!” she cried, on seeing Miles, “thank God you are here ; 
thank God you are safe, for Coppington Bridge is split in two.” 

“Where then is Bess ?” 

His look was so stern that Rosalind, whose colour had come 
back at the sight of him, grew white again. 

“She has gone over to stop the coach. She was certain she 
had seen it cross the brow of the hill on the other side, and she 
thought you were in it. Nay, look not at me in such a manner. 
*Twas her own doing.” 


“She has gone over? But you said the bridge was split in 
two?” 


“She thought she might cross it. ’Tis not altogether a ruin. 
But no coach could come over. And she thought she had seen 
the coach before we dipped into the hollow and the snow came 
on us.” 

“You let her go alone? You came back here?” 

“T was to send the boy round by Marsh Coppington with the 
tidings, and for help if need be ; in case she could not get over.” 
Miles had flung to the door again, but he cast a word back. 

“ Had she crossed safely? Did you see that?” 

“Nay, I did not wait. She bade me lose no time. Moreover 
a swirl of snow came on and I could see nothing. Nor could I 
have heard anything because of the noise of the river.” 

With that my brother rushed out. My hands were a-tremble 
with fear, but I made ready to follow, only I called first to two 
of our men to bring ropes and a ladder, for I knew not what 
might be required ; a third I bade go on to Marsh Coppington 
to-cross the lower bridge there (by which Miles had just come 
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on horseback), in case we got not over by the higher. When I 
was well out on the road, I was aware that Rosalind kept me. 
company, but I said not a word to her. 

At Coppington Bridge the tumult of the water was very great, 
and the snow drifted blindingly in the gully. For there two 
valleys met. The thaw had filled the bed of the river to over- 
flowing, and yet in the road, where the sun had never struck, 
there was still ice, with water running over it, dangerous to walk 
on for menor horses. The middle of the bridge was cracked 
asunder, and half of the stay beneath already gone, but the ruin 
above had partly fallen together, so that only in one place was 
there any considerable gap; yet all of it was insecure. 

Having come to this breach, I saw no sign of either Miles or 
Bess ; but after a little, as I looked into the gaping hollow, | 
perceived my brother some way below me. He had clambered 
down the rugged edge of the abyss, and was prepared to leap 
the breach where it was narrowest. I shut my eyes in horror 
for an instant, but when I opened them again I saw that he 
was already over, and beginning to climb the furthermost side. 
Could Bess have done it before him? Or had she gone down 
in those terrible waters? Only to look into them made my head 
giddy, and I saw that from moment to moment they swallowed 
fragments of stone and enlarged the gap in the bridge. This 
gave me a hope that the place had been better when the poor 
child went over it; but it showed me also that I must myself 
hasten if I meant to follow Miles. The men were already close 
behind me with the great ladder, and, by signs more than words, 
I bade them fling it over the yawning gulf. As soon as ever it 
was fixed, I went across it, not permitting myself to think for 
a moment of the horrid depth, or the greedy waters beneath me. 
I reached the further side as Miles clambered again to the top, 
looking at me in amaze. Then, close behind us we heard a cry, 
shrill enough to pierce through the din about us. We looked 
back and saw Rosalind on the ladder. She was more than half 
over, but stood now still with her hands flung to her face to 
shut out the scene around her. Miles made one step back to 
fetch her, then with a gesture as if he bade me do it instead, he 
turned his back and left us. I had little feeling for my cousin 
when I stepped on that ladder again and led her from it, 
supporting her uncertain steps to the great peril of us both. 
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When we had reached firm ground, she lifted her eyes and 
looked about her; then she said (as I could perceive by the 
motion of her lips more than the sound of her voice), “ Could 
he leave me so? to no stronger hand than yours? It might 
have been my death to do it.” 

“But his wife,” I answered her, “is perchance dead already.” 

So we went on together, seeing no sign of Bess. 

Now Coppington Bridge (as I have before said), lics near the 
bottom of a gully, and the road rises steeply from it on either 
side. On the one that is furthest from Coppington Manor, the 
road turns abruptly eastward to take advantage of a. hollow in 
the hill, so that the bridge would not be seen from a great 
distance, not, indeed, until a coach had driven close upon it. 

In the blindness of the snowstorm it must—if it came without 
warning—sweep round that corner, and be in the gulf almost 
before any danger was perceived. Moreover, and to make 
matters worse, the steep slope down to the turn was slippery 
with ice that had not melted there in the shadow, so that nothing 
on wheels could be very hurriedly stopped at that pass. “Twas 
no wonder that Bess—if she had indeed seen the coach-—had 
feared for her husband’s life, and flown to meet it. But had she 
then given her own life instead? And where was the coach, 
which should by this time have reached the bridge? As I 
turned the corner I saw it before me, and I knew that it had 
been stopped in time. But Bess was nowhere in sight. 

The coach had certainly been stopped in a mighty hurry, 
and not without damage. One horse lay still upon the ground, 
another had been already taken out and stood by the way- 
side. There were broken traces and other signs of a mishap. 
Only two men were there in charge of the horses, and both of 
them were strangers to me. Miles strode up to the nearest. 

“Did a lady get over and stop the coach ?” he asked. 

The man looked at him hard. “Yes, ’twas a gentlewoman 
that stopped it.” 

Miles said “Thank God!” and cast a look round him as of one 
from whom a great fear is taken, so that there is now room for 
thought of other things. 

“Ts there any damage done ?” he asked. 

“No damage to those in the coach. But if ’tis truth that 
Coppington Bridge is down we have all had a narrow escape of 
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our lives. I pray God I may never be as near death again till 


my time comes to die. But ’tis pity the lady should be hurt for 
her kindness to us.” 


“The lady? How?” 

“’Twas no fault of any of us. She could not get us to see 
or hear fast enough in the snow that was coming down, and 
she stood in front so that the horses flung her down. They say 
she is but just alive.” 

Miles gave a cry of horror, for the fear had gone from him 
for Bess when he knew she had got over. 

“Where have they taken her?” he said. 

“To a cottage that lies off from the road a little distance 
back.” 

Miles set off running at this, and I after him; so that we 
came very quickly to a poor little place that I knew well enough. 
If only the folks that lived there had taken thought of the 
bridge they might have warned travellers without danger to 
themselves. But they knew nothing of the mishap, and indeed 
Coppington Bridge had stood so long that it had not entered 
into the heads of any of us that there might be danger to it. 

Miles thrust his way into the cottage through two or three 
folks that stood at the door, but once inside, his feet would 
carry him no further. His eyes did the journey instead. For 
there, on the poor bed in that mean room, lay Bess in her rich 
dress, the cloak she had on being flung aside, her hood gone, and 
her beautiful hair scattered over the pillow. Her face was as 
white as death, with the marks of blood upon it, and her eyes 
were shut. But she was not quite dead, for her lips moved, and 
she seemed to murmur something over and over to herself. 

Mr. Egglesthorpe, who stood near to her, looked at Miles, 
but he said not a word; only the lady that was with him (who 
was weeping for pure pity) turned at the little stir that his 
coming had made, and asked, “ Is it her husband ?” to which Mr. 
Egglesthorpe nodded his head. 

It seemed that those few words roused poor Bess somewhat, 
for she put out her hands distressfully and said, so that we could 
all hear (for there was a very great silence), -“ He is not here! 
He is not here! Oh, am I come too late?” 

“ Bess, Dear Heart, 1 am here; I have come to you,” so Miles 
answered, striding towards her. | 
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Never before had he called her, I think, by the pet name she 
had so desired to hear from his lips. It roused her as if from 
the dead. She opened her eyes, and flung out her arms. 
“ Miles!” she said, and a rare smile began to show on her sweet 
mouth. "Twas no more than a beginning, for her eyes, that 
sought his, went on toa figure that entered even then behind 
him. The look changed; she fell back on the pillow whence 
she had risen to meet his embrace. “ Alas!” she said, “ I had 
forgot the truth. You never belonged to me at all.” With that 


her dear eyes closed, nor did she open them again to any of her 
husband’s entreaties. 


* * * * > * + 


If that had been the end I think that my brother’s life would 
have been miserable for ever after. For who could have borne 
such a load of remorse as this? To know that she had died 
for him, and died believing that he had never been anything 
but false and unkind to her? 

But she was not dead, though she lay for more than three 
days as one whose spirit has already left her, and whose body 
‘keeps but a semblance of life. She was deaf to all his tender 
words, cold to all the warmth of his caresses. I think that 
touched him strangely, that he could not call her back, could 
not make her hear or understand him. He had withheld his love 
for long, as too much to give her, and now she could not take it, 
when it was offered with so great an eagerness. He had all a 
man’s masterfulness, and a man’s belief that when his heart was 
ready fate and the woman should be ready too. But Death 
strove with him now for the mastery, and all his passionate 
crying, “She is mine, she is mine,” could not bring her back 
from the grasp of that other that was stronger than he. 

And when he despaired, when he had learnt that by neither 
love nor remorse could he merit her, then did Death let her go, 
and she came back to life as if from the grave itself. 

“*Twas a foolish thing to do. Are you angry with me that 
I did it, Miles?” Those were among her first words to him. 

“Nay, Dear Heart, there is no living thing with which I have 
the spirit to be angry, least of all thyself, seeing that I have 
thee back once more.” 


“ Am I so dear to you, Miles, after all? So dear as that?” 
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Upon which I left them and went down to the oak parlour, 
to Rosalind. 

“So we are all to worship her,” said Rosalind presently, 
“because of this mad and foolish thing she did.” 

“ Not so,” I answered ; “but rather because we know now fhe 
sweetness of her presence, since we found the fear of her depar- 
ture so bitter to us.” 

“Will you miss me even so, seeing that I leave you shortly ?” 
But I knew that it was in mockery she asked me, so I answered 
her, “Nay, why should we? For you have given to none of 
us any love except that which desired in return a love that was 
not within your rights; nay, that was a wrong and a treachery 
to another woman; that could bring no happiness to yourself, 
and was a shame and sorrow for him that gave it to you. May 
you carry peace and not trouble to the next house that re- 
ceives you in kindness. ’Tis the best blessing I can bestow upon 
you in farewell.” 

’Twas, I think, a satisfaction to all of us that Rosalind married, 
not long afterwards, a worthy gentleman enough, and well-to-do. 
“Nor have I ever heard that she makes him an unfitting wife. 
But she comes not to our part of the country any more. 
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Che Cultivation of Fndividuality. 


Just as eccentricity is the caricature of originality, so may over- 
weirdness of character (if I may use the expression) become 
the distorted reflection of that which we call Individuality or 
Personality. 

As the flickering of the candle will distort the profile of a 
beautiful woman into a grotesque shadow on the wall, yet bearing 
still a remembrance to the form which produced it, so may our 
Individuality by the flickering of our purpose be debarred from 
attaining a beautiful and perfectly possible creation. 

When I speak of strong Personality, I do not, of course, 
allude to those “ Shriekers,” who are too much occupied in nursing 
their sex’s woes to nurse their own babies, or to those who 
prove the advisability of the abolition of the Marriage Laws by 
breaking those ties themselves, or to those whose strong points 
are not their good points; I allude to those souls who, with 
grave and high purpose in their hearts, see before them the 
perfecting and strengthening of that Divinity within them—their 
Personality. 

In this age of race for success (when “ to succeed ” is the only 
Shibboleth, we are told, that will save us from destruction by 
obscurity) we are too apt to single out some celebrated Success, 
and to model our character upon his, in the hopes of attaining 
the like result, and achieving probably only that of proving our- 
self an Eminent Failure; in other words we take our Individu- 
ality—that subtle wonder, which when first evolved, the mould 
was broken, so that there might be none other exactly similar in 
this world again—‘rough-hew” it, smooth off little traits of 
character here and there, file down little interesting rugged- 
nesses ; in fact, do our best to crush the round into the square ; 
or else, we endeavour to mould ourselves to the patterns we 
set around us, so as to be “in the swim.” For it is, and 
ever will be, the most thankless and discouraging of tasks, 
that: of. swimming against the strong tide of common.ways, 
customs, and opinions, and all glory to those who so endeavour 
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to do so, drowning by universal condemnation being their not 
unrare fate. 

Were we once to realise that our Individuality is as divine, 
as deathless, and as hallowed as God and Eternity—if God be 
really God, and Eternity truly Eternity—we would treat it with 
more reverence, accord it that respect (including a slight touch 
of awe) which we owe to everything owning the mystery of being 
something higher than our sentient selves ; we would not fashion 
and mould it from personal originality into the mediocrity of 
popular customs and passing fancy, nor leave it to die the death 
of commonplaceness, as is even more often the case. 

We build our Future upon the foundation of the Present, we 
should remember therefore that our individuality (in the mental 
world) is the only stamp which marks one from another, the royal 
seal of liberty, to be and to grow, to develop and create to the 
extent of our wills; that which makes of two Jack Smiths two 
totally different persons; the only thing by which we can say, 
“T am /”; and, lastly, that abstract wonder, which we retain 
even after death, always altering certainty (nothing worthy of 
completion can ever remain stationary), and by the kaleidoscope 
of change, always forming an entire combination of its own, but 
all the same ours alone. , is 

“Life is but the preface to Eternity,” * and no one having 
read Figuet’s Lendemain de la Morte can fail to be struck by 


the value and znevitadidity of the “Personal continuance after 
Death.” + 


If such be really the case, it is worth carrying with us an 
Individuality worthy of the many successive stages towards 
Achievement, or Nirvana. “For death destroyeth not, it but 
rendereth invisible.” { 


** Also Buddha saw, 
How new life reaps what the old life did sow ; 
How where its march breaks off, its march begins 
Holding the gain, answering for the loss ; 
And, how in each life good begets more good, 
Evil each evil; Death but casting up 
Debit or Credit, whereupon the account 
In merits or demerit stamps itself 
By sure arithmic, where no tittle drops 
Certain and just, on some new-springing life 


* Malloch’s ‘‘ New Republic.” + Busch’s ‘' Life of Bismarck.” 
t+ Indian saying. 
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Wherein are packed and scored past thoughts and deeds, 
Strivings and triumphs, memories and marks, 

Of lives foregone.” 

* * 








* * * 






** How man hath no fate except past deeds 
No Hell but what he makes, no Heaven too high 
For those to reach whose passions sleep subdued 

Each man’s life the outcome of his former living is.” * 













If I make many quotations, it is from no wish to shirk the 
expressing of opinion in my own words, but because I feel that 
others have done so more aptly than I could hope to do. 

If we treat our own Individuality with respect we shall accord 
the same to that of others. Each has it in him more or less 
strongly (those not always weakest whose are less vivid), each 
human soul has within it some harmony, some “ music of the 
spheres,” which the skilled hand may strike into sound, and if 
we fail in touching the chord, the fault lies in us, and not in the 
instrument. We have not understood it, that is all. Each has 
in him the well of Individuality, and, if the rope of patience be 
too short to allow of a dipping in of the bucket—it is not the 
fault of the well. 

As we pass down the long lane of years, the Lane which has 

~ but the one turning—to Death, it becomes more and more rare 
to discover congenial and instinctive friends, to find the other 
“half circle” to match our own, and complete the perfect whole, 
for the simple reason that our Individuality gathers strength to 
it and probably a harmony of its own. We are, more or less, of 
the Eolian harp type in early life, on whose heart fibres the 
opinions of others wake a readily responsive note; in after 
years we attain more to the silent violin, from which only 
the Master Hand can herald a harmony. Its lights and 
shades are more assertive as in contrast one to the other, the 
middle tints and reflected lights less perceptible; what was 
doubt in earlier years has become certainty in later ones, what 
was once indecision and wavering of opinion, is now fixity of 
conviction. 

This is an advantage for “C'est surtout la faiblesse des con- 
victions qui fait celle des conduites.’t But all this is apt to clash, 
and is less likely to harmonise with the idiosyncrasies of the 
Personalities we rub against. 

































* ** Light of Asia.” + Guizot’s '' Life of Washington.” 
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One develops a whole gamut of feelings peculiar to oneself, 
which shriek as discordantly with the scales of others as scarlet 
and magenta fight, unless one has cultivated those rare virtues— 
adaptability and tolerance, so hard of attainment, but without 
which our character is a tinkling cymbal, and quite as discordant. 
Adaptability need not mean the weakly altering of one’s 
opinions against one’s convictions, just to please others, but the 
having of the moral strength to conform to their prejudices, 
whilst holding our own in abeyance. 

Sometimes we reap all the reward, which consists in taking 
another into partnership with our feelings, and translating our 
heart’s thoughts without abridging or revising. 

One feels inclined to question the truth of George Meredith's 
statement, that “Our Deathlessness is in what we do, not in 
what we are,”* and to confront it by Tennyson’s “ Think well, 
do well will follow thought.” f 

It lies in both, and travels round in an irresistibly widening 
circle. Our acts, though they may be the outcome of our own 
free deliberation, when carried out, become the mould into which 
runs our character and the future choice for good or ill. The 


decision which dips the scale in the wavering of the opinion to 
act, or not to act, was influenced by some foregone deed. We 
become what we do. “The inexorable law of human souls 
is, that we prepare ourselves for sudden deeds, by the 
reiterated choice for Good or Evil, which gradually determines 


y+ 


character.” } 

The strongest Individualities are the loneliest, for they tread a 
silent land, the inmost parts of which, although it is a golden 
one, few have explored. Nevertheless, those “longing listeners ” 
hear “an understreaming subtle symphony, a mystic maze of 
ordered melody.”§ Each is welcomed on those shores by the 
masonic “ grip” of completest understanding. 

If we set. up our ideal of Personality above and ahead of us 
we have at least some goa], and in having any at all, it enables 
us to take a shorter and more direct road to perfection, whilst at 
the same time developing concentration and strength of will in 
us. .We may fail here certainly, but “There is a Heaven for 
those who have nobly failed on Earth,” || and it will be no 


* “‘ Rhoda Fleming.” t ‘* The Ancient Sage.” t George Eliot. 
§ E. Meyers. || Robertson. 
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sparsely populated Heaven either. If the design be a high one, 
the ruin, if ruin it be, must be a noble one. 

Finally, if we touch our Individuality, as being that Divinity 
within us, with all-reverent hand, we shall find, I fancy, that in 
laying the foundation of it on Earth, we shall place upon it, in 
Heaven, the Coping Stone. 


Envoi.—Say, Friends, is it not worth cultivating—this Indi- 
viduality of ours ? 


HILDA SPOTTISWOODE BRODIE. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE KEY OF THE CEDAR CABINET. 

IN the Grays Court household there was the usual douleverse- 
ment consequent on such a tragedy as that which had befallen 
there. Arrangements were to be discussed, letters to be written, 
and telegrams sent off. Val Charteris, with an air of becoming 
depression, took his share in all the melancholy business. 
Clemaine, somewhat to everyone’s surprise but his, was not, as 
she usually was, to the fore. Asa rule, she was first and fore- 
most in volunteering any assistance she could give, ever ready 
to set her hand to any work she could do; but now that helpful 
hand seemed for the first time limp and inactive. 

She made no offer to take her part in the business of the day. 
She was shut up in her room; the servants reported that 
Miss Everard was looking very bad, and the lady’s maid had 
confidently—and it appeared by her tone, hopefully—expected 
that the young lady was “going to faint right off.’ The 
domestic part of the establishment would have been rather 
gratified by this trait of human weakness in one who had some- 
times seemed to them almost annoyingly superior, unfeelingly 
sensible and self-possessed. It was rather disappointing to them 
that she pulled herself together so successfully, and refused all 
offers of cups of tea and spirits of lavender and sal volatile. 
The upstairs servants liked Miss Everard, who was uniformly 
kind, amiable, and considerate, and would have really enjoyed 
the opportunity of petting her and pitying her, putting her to 
bed, and crying with and over her; it would have made her 
seem nearer to them. 


Amongst the various friends and connections of the family, 
Dr. Bourdillion thought of Bruce Wardlaw, and that he ought 
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to be made acquainted with the sad event as speedily as possible., 
The groom was going to take the dog-cart over to Saxby, it 
would not be much out of his way to drive round by West 
Rylands, and Dr. Bourdillion’s first idea was to send a note by the 
groom ; then it occurred to him to accompany the man in the 
dog-cart, transact some business in Saxby, call at West Rylands: 
on the way home, and carry the news himself to Mr. Wardlaw. 
He suggested this plan to Val Charteris, with a deference to his 
opinion that tacitly recognised Val’s new position as head of the 
house. And the recognition was agreeable to Val, although he 
successfully concealed all expression of satisfaction deep down 
beneath an air of sadness. | 

He graciously and fully approved of Dr. Bourdillion’s 
proposal. Indeed, so long as it did not devolve upon himself to 
bear the news of Una’s death to Bruce, he did not in the least 
care who underiook that errand. 

So Dr. Bourdillion mounted the dog-cart with the groom, 
drove to Saxby, attended to his errand there, and going home- 
wards by West Rylands, stopped at the lonely little cottage on 
the edge of the Aylmers’ wood. 

The old woman, who was in attendance there, showed him 
straight into the little parlour. Mr. Wardlaw was just putting 
on his overcoat to'go out. He came forward readily to receive 
the unexpected visitor, but even as he held out his hand and 
went through the usual form of greeting, something in his 
manner attracted Dr. Bourdillion’s attention. 

Wardlaw’s eyes, which generally met those of friend or foe 
with a glance keen and fearless as the falcon’s, evaded his 
visitor’s look. His air was embarrassed, in spite of his endeavour 
to appear at ease. Indeed, it was probably on account of that 
manifest effort that the constraint in his manner showed so 
plainly, and roused the curiosity of Dr. Bourdillion, whose first 
thought was a wonder whether Mr. Wardlaw could have been 
already informed of the tragic event at Grays Court ? 

“You have heard——?” he began, looking questioningly in 
Wardlaw's face. 

“ Heard what?” 

“The sad news ?” 

“ News—of what ?” 

“Of Mrs. Charteris.” 
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“Is she—ill?” asked Bruce—and it was not his visitor’s fancy 
that his voice rang strangely hollow. 

“No,” Dr. Bourdillion replied, slowly and gravely, “she is not 
ill. All is well with her—now.” 

“You mean that she—is—dead ?” said Bruce; and it seemed 
a struggle for him to find utterance. 

“She has passed through the change that we call Death. 
She lives the better life !” 

_ There was silence for a moment, then Bruce asked: 

“ When—how—was it ?” 

He looked up now, as if reluctantly compelling himself to look 
full in Dr. Bourdillion’s eyes. His sallow, swarthy face was pale 
as death, his voice husky and uneven; his manner impressed 
the doctor strongly and strangely. 

This man was deeply moved, evidently —but—astonished »— 

no! his emotion, genuine enough in itself, had not the true ring 
of the shock of surprise. 
' Dr. Bourdillion briefly related the circumstances of the dis- 
covery of Una’s death, and added that there was to be a further 
examination into the as yet unexplained cause of death on the 
following morning. 

Bruce Wardlaw walked over to Grays Court that afternoon, 
because he thought that under the circumstances it would seem 
strange if he failed in this mark of attention and respect. Pain- 
ful though it was to constrain himself to express the sympathy 
of a friend, and of ov/y a friend, to feign ignorance of all the 
circumstances of her sudden death save those which were related 
to him now, he felt that this melancholy visit was a duty he 
could not well postpone. It did not occur to him as singular 
that he did not see Miss Everard ; indeed, he all but forgot even 
to inquire for her, and only at the last minute, suddenly remem- 
bering her and her position with regard to Val, he bethought 
himself of making polite inquiries for her, and was told that she 
had felt the shock very much and was upstairs in her own room. 

He refused to stay to dinner. The idea of sitting down at 
the table where only a few days before he had sat by Una’s 
side--of seeing the vacant place, the butler, with an added shade 
of solemnity, handing the dishes round—was horrible to him, 
but not more hateful than it was to Clemaine. Still, she felt 
that the ordeal must be met. She must look again in the faces 
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of her friends—and Una’s. To postpone it under the pretext of 
illness would only make the trial more severe when it,came, as 
come it must. There was no real help in mere delay, no reason 
in pushing off the evil hour. . 

She appeared at dinner, pale and quiet—fortunately, under 
the circumstances, it would have seemed a violation of delicacy 
had she been anything else. She was perfectly calm and 
collected, however, and Val was satisfied and reassured that he 
had nothing to fear from hysterical excitement or indiscretion 
on her part. 

Dr. Bourdillion and the sisters, although their manners, always 
quiet, were now, in decorous respect to the house of Death, still 
more subdued than usual, were not uncheerful. They regarded 
Una with sincere affection, but it really did not seem to them a 
matter for lamentation that their friend and sister was no longer 
in the flesh. She was even nearer to them in the spirit. Val 
looked more depressed than they did. He had indecd more 
cause. He was anxious about the results of the examination 
next morning. He naturally did not approve of such an investi- 
gation taking place ; he would have prevented it if he could, but 
he perceived it would be imprudent to interfere, lest the slightest 
suspicion should be aroused as to his motive for interference. He 
thought he was perfectly safe from detection; but the strain of 
anxiety told sharply on him that night, and his expression of 
gravity was perfectly genuine. 

Clemaine looked at his fair handsome face, with the becoming 
shadow of sympathetic depression on the clear and delicately- 
moulded features, the occasional faint, sad smile, the thoughtful 
gaze of his cold and dreamy blue eyes, and now and again she 
asked herself if the morning’s interview had not been all a 
dreadful dream ? 

It was well that underneath her tender gentleness there lay, 
deep latent strength and self-command and courage; for all 
were called upon now, and they answered to the call. She had 
borne the shock of the terrible disclosure without a cry ora sob, 
she contemplated the wreck of her whole life and love now with- 
out a tear. Reason was stunned in her by the blow, but the 
instincts of her nature did not fail her at this crisis. While 
reason may be stunned, confused, and shaken, the instinct of 
conscience is “an ever-fixed mark.” Tempests may assail it, 
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more powerful, if lower, instincts may combat, even vanquish, 
but cannot destroy it, until insanity or death end the struggle. 

Clemaine grasped and faced the position. There was but one 
course for her. The deed was done, and could not be undone; 
she could not betray Val, even had he not been what he was to 
her, she could not betray the man who had trusted her with his 
life. She must keep the dreadful secret and pay the cost. 

Truth had been her idol, and she must deceive ; frankness was 
the instinct of her nature, and she must conceal. She must 
consent by silence to the hiding of a crime. There was “no 
way but this.” 

The terrible secret would gnaw at her heart, her only hope was 
that it might eat her life away. 

That night she prayed to die, nor dreamt of the darker night 
that was coming, when she should feel that she must /ive, must 
pray for life, must cling to life, though Death were hope and 
home and heaven and life were hell—that there in the fiercest 
fire of torture she must bide, self-bound, nor dare even to pray 
for release. 


The post-mortem examination duly took place the following 
morning. It was followed by a long consultation between Dr. 
Newenham, Dr. Bourdillion, and Dr. Armstrong, who had been 
sent for from Saxby, the result of which was Dr. Newenham’s 
expressing to Mr. Charteris his regret that he could not con- 
scientiously give a certificate of death from natural causes. There 
were signs of a powerful vegetable narcotic poison, and it would 
be his painful duty to give notice to the proper authorities in 
order that the coroner might hold an inquest. 

Val Charteris was greatly shocked. He expressed himself as 
deeply grieved for Una’s sake that any ideas likely to give rise 
to village gossip and scandal should be connected with her name. 
The suggestion of any mystery in the case seemed to him like a 
failure in reverence to her memory. Her melancholy and 
sudden death was sad enough without the feelings of her friends 
and relatives being further harrowed by these distressing conse- 
quences. However, of course, he could not oppose the doctor’s 
course, it being evidently dictated by a conscientious sense of 
duty. Indeed, Val perceived that any resistance or opposition 
would be useless, if not dangerous, as the other doctors were 
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plainly of the same mind as Dr. Newenham, and from them he 
would receive no support in his remonstrance, so he quickly 
dropped it, and let things take their course. 

Dr. Bourdillion went up to his room, took out the crystal 
flask from the cedar cabinet, and examined it attentively. The 
flask was a large one, cut and chased in a curious pattern, and it 
was difficult to guess whether a few drops of the nearly colour- 
less liquid had or had not been abstracted from it since he last 
looked at it. His impression was that it had not been touched ; 
besides he always kept it carefully locked up, and was certain 
the key had never been out of his possession. Still he was 
obliged to admit to himself that he could not positively swear 
that the liquid was precisely at the same level that it had been 
before. The removal of a few drops, enough for a fatal dose, 
would make so very little difference in the appearance of the 
elixir in the flask, no perceptible difference indeed! Still he 
thought and believed that it had not been touched, and he knew 
that he had never parted with the key of that cedar cabinet since 
Una placed it in his hands. 


Clemaine stayed at Grays Court until the funeral was over, by 
Val’s express desire. He thought that it might look strange if 
she did not remain there for the last melancholy ceremony—to 
pay the last tribute of respect to the memory of the late mistress 
of Grays Court. He was above all things anxious that nothing 
in her manner or conduct should attract curiosity or comment. 
Dr. Bourdillion and his party were staying on at the Court; Mr. 
and Mrs. Neville had arrived ; Val thought it the right thing that 
Clemaine should stay too, and she consented. 

Indeed, while all that was left of Una Charteris lay in that 
silent, darkened room, Clemaine felt as if she were staying with 
Una still. She would not leave her till the last, till they laid her 
down and left her under the cold ground, and it would be but a 
very few days till then ! 

Those days went by like a long, painful dream. The very air 
seemed to Clemaine full of dread foreshadowings ; the horror of 
her secret gnawed at her heart night and day, yet there was a 
sense of unreality about the whole scene and situation like that 
which we feel when the first premonitory stirs of waking begin 
to loosen the bonds of dreamland. 

28 
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Often she stole in alone to that silent room wherein Death was 
enshrined—the door of which all passed with slackened step and 
softened voice. She knelt by the bedside and buried her face in 
the white, flower-covered draperies, among the wreaths and 
crosses of snowy blossom—as if she sought shelter, succour, 
safety, there by Una’s side. 

She could not pray; in what words could she now frame a 
prayer ? for what could she dare to pray? Only her soul called 
in anguish upon Una’s soul for help ; and it seemed that not in 
vain the tortured soul of the living called on the pure soul that 
had passed to peace. For there in the stillness and the gloom, 
the awful calm and stony silence seemed to weigh down upon 
her heart and paralyse the throbs of pain; and in the solemn 
shadow of the Presence, the fiery anguish ceased to sting ; and for 
the time she felt the relief of a dull calm—though it was but the 
sombre stillness of lowering sky and brooding air before the 
muttering storm breaks from the heavy pall of cloud. 

During those dreadful dream-like days, she avoided ¢é¢e-a-téte 
interviews with Val, and had no great difficulty in doing so, as 
he was, of course, much occupied, the guests in the house and the 
various business arrangements making many claims on his time 
and attention. 

The inquest was a serious anxiety to him, though he concealed 
his feelings with perfect success ; he was possessed of admirable 
histronic abilities; and none but Clemaine had the slightest 
suspicion of the strain of anxiety he underwent until the ordeal 
of the inquest had passed over. 

Jury and coroner had no doubt that Mrs. Charteris had been 
poisoned ; all the evidence which was elicited pointed to the 
theory that the fatal drug had been administered in a glass of 
orangeade which she was in the habit of taking last thing at 
night. 

Una’s maid, Marian White, an intelligent girl, devoted to her 
mistress, described the room as being arranged just as usual that 
night some little time before her mistress went up to bed, the 
glass of orangeade standing, covered over, on the table. After 
Mrs. Charteris had gone to her room, Marian went to her last 
thing, as usual, to ask if she should help her undress. Mrs. 
Charteris was standing. by the table on which the orangeade 
was placed, and said, as she often did, that she should not require 
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Marian’s help.. The maid asked if she should put more coals 
on the fire, and Mrs. Charteris said “ No, the fire would do,” 
and bade the girl good-night—the last word anyone heard her 
speak, the last moment that anyone—so far as was known—had 
seen her in life ! 

There was no dissension amongst the medical witnesses. The 
local doctors attributed the lady’s death to some vegetable 
narcotic; and Dr. Bourdillion described the post-mortem 
appearances as corresponding exactly with those which he 
would expect to find in a case of death from an over-dose of 
that same anesthetic elixir which he had successfully prescribed 
for the relief of the sufferings of poor Tom Owen. 

Beyond this, all was mystery 

The story of the strange doctor’s mysterious medicine, which 
had, as it seemed to Owen’s wife and mother, so magically 
mitigated his acute pains and relieved him to the hour of his 
death (for the poor sufferer whom Una’s kind heart had pitied 
had gone home before her), this story, connected now with the 
death of the lady of Grays Court, had flown like wild-fire through 
the neighbourhood ; and Dr. Bourdillion underwent a close and 
searching cross-examination. 

He could, however, throw no light upon the mystery. 

He deposed that his elixir was nothing at all extraordinary ; 
merely a highly concentrated essence of certain narcotic herbs, 
in the exact preparation and combination of which he had never 
been instructed, as it was what is known as a “secret remedy.” 
It was no more dangerous than other narcotics in common use, 
of which an over-dose wonld be fatal—except indeed that the 
elixir was administered in smaller doses than those. He always 
kept the flask containing this powerful medicine carefully locked 
up. He had never lost or missed the keys. 

He had never prescribed the elixir for Mrs. Charteris, and had 
never given her a drop of it. Was not aware whether she had 
any narcotic or anesthetic in her possession. Had not heard her 
complain of any pain; she was in good spirits and her usual 
health. He had known her from her childhood, and regarded 
her as the last woman in the world to entertain any suicidal 
thoughts. 

Closely examined on the subject of the Iccking-up and safe- 
keeping of the narcotic elixir, he explained that.Mrs. Charteris 
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had given him the key of the cedar-cabinet in his room for his 
use while at Grays Court, saying that it would do for him to 
keep any valuables in. He did not know whether she had a 
duplicate key herself; had never heard any allusion to a dupli- 
cate key. The only two persons to whom he had given any of the 
elixir in question, were the unfortunate man Owen, now dead— 
and Mr. Bruce Wardlaw, who had requested some for medicinal 
purposes. 

The astute juryman who had suggested that it ought to be 
known whether Mrs. Charteris possessed a duplicate key, now 
asked whether Mrs. Charteris was aware of Mr. Wardlaw’s 
possession of this narcotic poison? and the answer being that 
probably she was, as the matter had been discussed before her, 
suggested that inquiry should be made of Mr. Wardlaw whether 
the deceased lady had asked him for a dose of the medicine and 
whether he had given her any ? 

Bruce Wardlaw, being called, replied to both questions in the 
negative, and nothing further was asked of him. 

Had it not been for Dr. Bourdillion’s frankness of look and 
tone—his readiness and accuracy of answer, and the unmistak- 
able truthfulness of his manner, suspicion might have attached 
to him as the only resident in the house in acknowledged 
possession of an ample supply of a poisonous narcotic similar 
to that which had caused the death. But the way in which he 
stood the long and close examination convinced any who might 
have been inclined to doubt, of his perfect innocence of any 
knowledge that could help to clear up the mystery ; and nothing 
transpired to direct suspicion towards Val Charteris. 

No one knew nor suspected that he had long ago been 
entrusted by his late uncle with a bunch of duplicate keys, and 
that amongst these was the key of the cedar-cabinet. No one 
could have been other than favourably impressed by his manner, 
grave, subdued, respectful to the coroner, reverent to the memory 
of the deceased, willing to answer fully to the most trivial 
questions. No one dreamt of the fallen stud found beside the 
dead woman’s chair. 

There was no clue to the mystery surrounding her sudden 
death; and the finding of the coroner’s jury was that Una 
Charteris died from the effects of a narcotic poison, but how or 
by whom administered there was no evidence to show. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
IN THE ORDEAL BY FIRE. 


WITH sobs and tears the poor people of the village followed 
their benefactress, the beloved lady of Grays Court, to the 
grave. But except for these demonstrations of mourning, there 
were no outbreaks of lamentation to mar the peace that seemed 
the fitting frame of mind in which to bid a last farewell to all 
that was left of Una Charteris. 

It was but “the shell of the flown bird” that they laid down 
in the dark, damp earth. The freed soul had soared into the 
infinite blue. 

The aura of that pure and peaceful presence still lingered in 
the air, and banished all the dismal shadows of gloom and horror 
that the grim King too often brings in histrain. For it was not 
as a stern warrior, with drawn sword, but as a white-robed 
angel, with gentle hand, that Death had come to Una. The 
light, and not the shadow, of his presence seemed still to cling 
like a halo about the walls of the home wherein she had lived 
and died. 

Had it not been for the terrible knowledge which lay cold 
and heavy at Clemaine Everard’s heart, she would have felt, 
with the Sisters Angela and Virginia, an exaltation of the soul 
that was deeper and higher than joy—as if the days that 
they had walked hand-in-hand with Una on the heavenward 
path had lifted them near to the diviner life—as if a balmy 
breeze from the land beyond the sunrise breathed on their 
brows. 

It seemed that through the dark gates she had passed, they 
caught a gleam of the light of perfect Peace into which she had 
entered ; and in ‘the silence of the death-chamber there seemed 
to vibrate faint and far-off echoes of the music of the spheres. 
To these tranquil sisters, Death was robbed of his terrors, the 
grave of its gloom! And but for her dreadful secret, Clemaine’s 
feeling would have been one with theirs. 

Bruce Wardlaw, the most deeply stricken of the mourners, 
shut out from their happy faith—out in the dark and cold—his 
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heart unwarmed by memory of the past, unlighted by the radiant 
hope of the unseen future, in which ¢hey lived, was in manner 
calm as they. He said little, and showed small sign of emotion, 
but it was never his habit to make much of his feelings. Except 
to his nearest and dearest, it was hard, almost impossible for 
him to reveal himself. With the arrow quivering in the core of 
his heart, he set his teeth and endured in silence, 

Apparently cold, taciturn, impassive, he shrank into the hard, 
impenetrable shell of an almost rough reserve. 

No one was watching him with sufficient interest to note that 
when the first clods of earth fell with a dull heavy thud on Una’s 
coffin, his stern lips tightened and twitched, and a dimness 
crept over his steel-grey eyes. But there were none present 
who cared enough for him to be observing him at the moment. 
Only Dr. Bourdillion every now and then turned a look of 
covert attention upon him. Wardlaw’s manner on receiving the 
news of the tragedy at Grays Court had left a strange impression 
upon the doctor’s mind—a vague and far from pleasant impres- 
sion: he had watched Wardlaw ever since with a suppressed 
interest, made up of mingled curiosity and doubt—of which, 
however, he made no mention to Val Charteris, who for his 
part wasted no very close observation on Bruce, nor troubled his 
head much about him. 

Val and Dr. Bourdillion were on amicable terms. Val had 
never before felt himself so thoroughly in harmony and accord 
with the Bourdillions’ views. Their serenity of hope and faith— 
their placid acceptance of Death as merely an incidental change 
in the form of Life—was as soothing balm to him. It enabled 
him to rest content in the assurance which he had satisfactorily 
framed for himself—but which it was agreeable to hear in various 
forms and phrases from other lips—that all was well, was best for 
Una. 

She had suffered no wrong at his hands ; he had not harmed 
her; he had merely given her the boon she would most have 
desired. 

Directly after the funeral, Clemaine went up to London, and 
was received with open arms by the Mostyns, ever brimming 
with sympathy, and, fortunately for Clemaine just now, not too 
keen-sighted, and never suspicious of anything below the surface. 
They were not in the least surprised to find her pale, absent and 
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silent; indeed it would have roused their mild but decided 
disapprobation if she had been anything else, having so suddenly 
and sadly lost such a friend as Mrs. Charteris. Their affec- 
tionate sympathy, utterly uncomprehending of the real nature 
of her trouble though it was, was still sweet to Clemaine ; and 
it only made her writhe in silence when they made tender 
inquiries about “dear Val.” It was a certain relief to her to be 
away from Grays Court. 

In the course of two or three days Val wrote to her—an 
affectionate letter of inquiry about her health and comfort— 
hoping she felt stronger and better—giving her all the Grays 
Court news, and cautiously ignoring all allusion to the secret 
they shared. In terms and expression it was a lover's letter, and 
there was not a word in it to betray to any third person into 
whose hands it might ever by chance or accident fall, that there 
was any mystery between the lines. 

Clemaine had now had time to draw breath calmly—time to 
look round her and refiect on the position. Val’s letter, although 
so carefully and discreetly worded, forced the full realisation of 
it upon her with cruel clearness. She writhéed as if racked by 
physical pain as her eyes dwelt on the caressing epithets, the 
possessive terms of affection that were once so sweet ! 

Did Val not see the wide, wide gulf that had opened between 
them? did he not realise that with her shattered faith the 
whole fair future of their dreams had fallen into ruins? Was 
it possible he could dream that she would step into the place 
his crime had cleared for her—share the prosperity built on— 
she recoiled from the word, but she would force herself in the 
secrecy of her own heart to give the deed its rightful name—for 
what was the wilful, deliberately-planned destruction of that 
fair, sweet, holy life, but murder? and yet the word was awful in 
her ears as the knell of doom! 

Did he think that she would accept her share in the blood- 
money—stain her hand, her soul, with voluntarily gathering the 
red fruits of crime ? 

Yet, on the other hand, could she take the step of severing 
herself from all communion with him at once and for ever—of 
leaving this wretched man alone in the isolation of his unrepented 
guilt? Something in her nature recoiled from that—as it would 
have recoiled from the thought of leaving a wounded man lying 
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by the roadway—holding her hand and passing by on the other 
side, letting the fallen man die, helpless, where he lay. 

Poor Val! poor Val! most of all to be pitied in that he did 
not realise his need of pity—accursed the more because so 
unconscious of the brand of Cain upon his brow! If she could 
but stretch a hand to help to lift him from the black abyss in 
which he was sinking! If one saw a victim drowning in some 
deadly and foul quagmire, should one stand aloof for fear ot 
pollution—pass by because the hand out-reached to help might 
be sullied with the mire? The hand plunged into pitch, to save, 
is not defiled! The soul that, loathing the sin, yearns to save 
and redeem the sinner, takes no pestilence. 

Clemaine was one of those to whom the plain and simple sense 
of right stands before all considerations of self. She thought 
first of the right thing to do—second, of what it might cost her 
to do it. And whatever might be the price, of personal pain or 
trouble, she would count the cost, rise up and pay her due. Nor 
was hers at all an uncommon character, even in this age, which 
is supposed to be devoted to the worship of the Golden Calf of 
Self. For, notwithstanding all the croakings of all the pessimists, 
who see the worm of corruption crawling in every bud and 
flower, there are natures still untainted by the poison of egotism 
—who steer straight by their own Polar Star, no matter if that 
course imperils the cargo of their personal joys and hopes—who 
do not shrink from facing the risk of wrecking their fortunes on 
the rock of their faith. 

The colour-sergeant who, wounded, stricken, still bears his 
standard aloft—who, dying, wraps his colours round his breast— 
is not without his prototype and parallel in the field of life 
to-day. Yes, even in this well-abused, slighted modern day of 
ours, when still the humble heroines of many an unknown story 
offer up hope and health and individual joy on the altar of home 
duty and take no credit to themselves—and still every now and 
then the world is thrilled and startled by some record that leaps 
to light, for our example and our hope, of the engineer killed at 
his post, his dead hand clenched on the throttle-valve of his 
engine—dead, and the train saved!—of another “ Jim Bludso” 
holding the blazing boat against the bank “till the last soul gets 
on shore !”—and 4zs goes up alone in the burning smoke ! 

The ruin of Clemaine’s hopes, the destruction of her dearest 
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dream, was far less cruel than the shattering of her faith. Had 
Val committed the blackest of crimes, and repented it—had he 
sinned on impulse or under provocation, and been torn by 
remorse—¢hez her only instinct would have been to cling to him 
and comfort him. The herd might fly from him, his home would 
still have been in her heart. She would have shared the sorrow 
and mourned the sin, and borne the pains and penalties—if she 
might—with him. But now her whole life’s hope and faith were 
crushed at one blow. She gathered her strength together, stood 
up amidst the ruins, and looked round to see what she must do 
now—or leave undone. 

The first thing certain was that she must keep the hateful and 
horrible secret. The confession made to her in faith, the trust 
reposed in her loyalty, was sacred. 

It was certain too that the dream of union—the soul’s dear 
dream of wedded love—was shattered for ever. But now rose 
the question—did she yet retain any remnant of influence over 
Val, in which there might possibly linger any potentiality of use 
for good? If he should fall to yet lower depths of evil, could 
she stand with a clear and stainless conscience if she had not 
striven and struggled with all the force of will and heart and soul 
to save him? Could the hand ever be clean that was withheld 
from the effort to help—even though the endeavour were vain ? 

And before many days had passed, it seemed that an answer 
came to her—that a shadowy finger pointed out the path that 
she must tread. 


“Oh, my dear Clemaine, have you seen this?” Mrs. Mostyn 
exclaimed one morning—an unreasonable enquiry, as Clemaine 
had not touched the newspaper which her aunt, on coming to 
the breakfast-table, had been the first to unfold, and was now 
busy reading. 

“ No—lI have seen nothing. What is it?” said Clemaine, 
setting down her untasted cup of coffee. 

“Most extraordinary! Mysterious! What can it mean?” 
ejaculated Mrs. Mostyn. “Clemaine, did you suspect any 
one?” 

“Suspect any one?—of what? What is it all about?” 
Clemaine inquired, with the sharpness of an anguish of anxiety. 

“ Now, I should not at all wonder,” continued her aunt, laying 
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down the paper with the air of one announcing a startling and 
important discovery, “if that strange American doctor was at 
the bottom of it!” 

“At the bottom of what? Do read it all to us, Amelia,” 
urged Aunt Maria. 

“Let Clemaine see what it is, mamma,” said Milly, with a 
significant look at Clemaine. 

“My dear child, you are as white as the cloth!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Mostyn, her attention thus directed to her niece’s face. 
“Are you faint? Milly, run and fetch my salts.” 

“T am not faint. I am only—anxious to hear what it is,” said 
Clemaine, by sheer force compelling a sort of smile of re-assur- 
ance to her pale lips, which felt stiff and dry. “Let me see it, 
aunt,” holding out her hand for the paper. 

“T’'ll read it all out to you, darling. The lines would swim 
before your eyes. Dear, dear, my poor child, I am sorry I spoke 
so suddenly. It has given you quite a turn. Now this is all it 
says.” 

And Mrs. Mostyn at last proceeded to read the paragraph 
aloud : 


“THE MYSTERIOUS DEATH OF A LADY AT RYLANDS ROYAL.” 





“Extraordinary rumours are afloat in connection with the 
suspicions of foul play in the death of Mrs. Charteris, of Grays 
Court. It is reported that strange disclosures have been made. 
The police are on the track, and have a person under surved/- 
lance on suspicion of being concerned in the matter ; but for 
obvious reasons it is desired that his identity shall not be hinted 
at for the present. The suspicion against him, however, is so 
strong that he may be arrested at any moment, and the public 
will then be placed in possession of singular circumstances con- 
nected with the lamented lady’s death.” 












“There, dear, that is all. Is it not strange and startling ?” 
said Mrs. Mostyn, laying the paper down, and looking rather 
anxiously at Clemaine, by whose side Milly was standing watch- 
fully, smelling-salts in hand. 

“Very strange,” Clemaine agreed. 

“And don’t you think then that they mean that Doctor 
Bourdillion, dear?” asked her Aunt Maria. 
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“Doctor Bourdillion knows no more about it than you do, I 
am sure. He never injured a hair of her head.” Clemaine spoke 
firmly and earnestly, but her voice was changed and hollow, her 
very lips white. 

“ Poor darling, the subject is too painful for her,” said Aunt 
Maria. 

“ There—there, dear child, don’t think of it. We won't talk 
any more about it,’ added Aunt Amelia, while Milly put her 
arms round her cousin’s neck tenderly, and apparently deemed 
kisses more restorative than smelling salts. 

Clemaine pulled herself together with a mighty effort, and 
answered them gratefully and calmly, though she could not 
compel the colour back to her cheeks and lips. 

“No, Milly dear, I don’t want the salts. I am all right. It is 
only that—this—was all a great shock to me, coming so 
suddenly. To have said good-night to er quite well—and then 
—the next morning! You see it startled me so that I have felt 
a little nervous ever since.” 

“Yes, yes, darling—of course you have! You are quite a 
wonder to be as well and strong as you are! If it had been 
Milly, she would have been in bed with a fever. When poor 
Clara Buckley had that dreadful accident at the picnic, Milly 
couldn’t lift her head from the pillow for three days, from the 
shock. It was very thoughtless of me to mention such a painful 
subject to you. We won't discuss it any more. We shall know 
all in time.” 

Clemaine was devoutly thankful that they agreed not to 
discuss it any more—before her at least. But the last words 
sent a cold thrill of sickening terror through her. Would they 
indeed “know all in time?” How little they dreamt, in their 
demonstrative interest in the mystery, now restrained by their 
affectionate sympathy with her feelings, what was to be known! 
and what those feelings were, of which they were so tenderly 
considerate ! 

The police were on the track! What had they discovered ? 
What clue was in their hands? To what “singular circum- 
stances ” and “strange disclosures” did that terrible paragraph 
refer ? 

Awful visions rose up unbidden in her mind. Of the officers 
of the law laying their heavy hands on Val’s shoulder—of the 
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prison—the trial—and. after! She shuddered, and set her teeth 
and pressed her hands hard over her eyes as if to banish those 
fearful pictures of a possible future that seemed to-day to be 
looming near—so near, her heart was frozen already by its chill, 
as before the iceberg crashes into the doomed ship the sailors 
feel its freezing breath. 

Now, with the thought of Val’s danger, all the passionate 
loyalty of her nature sprang up in overmastering power, armed 
for the worst! She could never—never be so pitiful a coward as 
to desert Val in his hour of need. MHorror-stricken at the sin, 
she could not forsake the sinner when retribution, sharp and 
stern, was on his track. However revolting to her feelings, 
crushing to her pride, torturing to her sense of truth, might be 
the part she had to play, she would not forsake him ow, when 
all the world would fall from him. She might condemn him; 
but she would not betray him, and she could not desert him— 
no, not in the hour of trial, not on the day of doom! 


(To be continued.) 
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santness caused by the keen and arid winds, | paration for Dyeii 


ness, Pimples, Biotches, Sal- 
lowness, ge Black 
Specks, and all dis- 


Te giving to the hands and arms a soft and pearl- | the Whiskers, Mous 
ome pw like whiteness. To Ladies after the ride, promenade or oe Pom a 
tions drive, and the heat of the ball-room, its cooling and refresh- 


ing qualities will be found a great Iuxury—detection impossible, | Price, 7! 4/6 


N.B.—It is so innocuous that it may be applied-to anu abrasion or excoriation, | goig by Chemists 
even of the most tender infant. Price 2/6, 4.6, 7/6 to 21/- Post-free 30 stamps. lerfumers. 


T. WALTON, Analytical Chemist, 74, HAVERSTOCK —— LONDON 
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can safely Reduce Weight and Cure Corpulency FOR THE BATH.) 
INVALUABLE 


ent'y by taking TRILENE TABLETS Q 
(Regd.) for a few weeks. They are small, agreeable, . 
and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTH racy rt | t 
and FIGURE without change of Diet. An English wos? erteuaeees 
Countess writes : “ Your ae age act etal DISEASES LANCET) e 
Send 2s. 6d. to THE TRILEN }0., Sole Proprietorr, 
70, Finsbury Pavement, London. TABLETS 6 al /- . 3 
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"A SOLICITOR’S OPINION OF HARNESS’ 
ELECTROPATHIC BELT. 


Mr. Henry Ritson, a well-known North Country Solicitor, 
and County Councillor, writes to Mr. Harness from Sea View, 
Sunderland, 30th May, 1892, as follows : 


“Dear Sir,—I deem it due to you as well as to the Rheumatic section 
of the public, to ventilate my personal experience of your system of treat- 
ment and appliances. 


For quite thirty years I have suffered more or less from Rheumatism 
and especially from Lumbago and Sciatica. 


My severest attack of the latter happened about five years ago, and for 
the greater part of twenty-two months I suffered excruciating agony, and 
was practically crippled in my lower limbs. 


I underwent various modes of treatment, including Blistering, kypo- 
dermic. injection of Morphia, Sulphur and Salt Baths, but I cannot say 
I experienced anything more from any of them than temporary relief, and 
not much of that. I had made up my mind that my complaint was 
chronic and incurable, when I fortunately decided to give your system a 
trial, and accordingly I personally consulted you and became the possessor 
of one of your Electropathic Belts, a purchase I have never for a moment 
regretted. It is three and a half years since I saw you first, the Belt 
acted like magic, and I was soon able to discard it, being cured. Since 
then, whenever I have felt twinges or premonitory symptoms of my 
enemy, I have retreated within the Belt, and invariably with success, as 
24 or at most 48 hours wearing of it has always been attended with speedy 
and complete relief. During the whole of this three and a half years I 
have not taken a drop or particle of medicine in any form, but have 
relied entirely upon my belt. 


I have the greatest possible pleasure in giving you this testimonial, 
which, though unsolicited, is thoroughly deserved. 


Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) HENRY: RITSON. 


To Mr. C. B. Harness, President, 


-Electropathic and Zander Institute, 
52, OxrorD STREET, Lonpon, W.” 
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BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


SHOSHSSHOSHSOHOOOOOOOOOOOOOSSDOV>OSOOSOOOOS 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


PUNCHINELLOS ROMANCE. 
BY ROMA WHITE. 


1 vol. Crown 8vo, 6s. 











* Another good storv.”—Spectator. 

“We give Roma White the warmest of welcomes into the world of fiction. Admirably and irresistibly comie 
without anything in the nature of farce, or even of apparent exaggeration, ready at the least moment to run 
into equally true pathos.” — Graphic. 

“Is worked ont with many delicate touches of real life and real pathos, Miss Roma White ought to be 
welcomed into the ranks of the novelists.” —Q seen. 

~* The description of Dorothy’s poor deformed guardian, Humpty Dumpty, as she calls him, is full of pathos, 
and Dorothy herself is very witching. *— Guardian. 


By the Author of “ FA THER s TAF FORD.” 


MR. WITTS WIDOW; a Frivolous Tale. 
BY ANTHONY HOPE. 


1 vol. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


** A brilliant little tale, so clever, that we look forward with interest to his next.’’— Times. 

** The climax of the story is full of the charm of the unexpected. The characters are neatly sketched, and 
Mr. Hope’s dialogue is crisp and pointed. Altogether this lively and piquant story is good reading.” —Saturday 
Review. 

** May be a frivolous tale, but the frivolity is extremely clever. All the details of this very up-to-date story 
are related by Mr. Hope with graphic verve.”—Morning Post. 


BY ESME STUART. 
VIRGINIE'S HUSBAND: a Novel. 


1 vol. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


** Pretty in itself and neatly wrought out. This story is always daintily told.”—Morning Post. 
“One of the most attractive of Esmé Stuart's novels.”—Academy. 
“A singularly bright and Ipessatasee drawn. picture of French _ ”— National Observer. 





BY MRS. MACQUOID. 
MAISIE DERRICK: a Novel. 


2 vols. Crown 8vo. 21s. 


“ The plot is cleverly and shrewdly unfolded in sensible English.” —National Observer. 

“ We follow the steps of the little witch, as she weaves her spells over one man and the other, with consider- 
able amusement.”— Manchester Guardian. 

“ The novel altogether is extremely interesting.” —Academy. 





CHRISTMAS BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 


By ROMA WHITE. The DAINTY BOOKS for Children, grown up and 
B ROWN IES AND ROSELEAVES otherwise. A uniform lllustrated Series, ina new, 


attractive, and convenient shape. Each vol. 3s. 6d. 


By Roma Wuire. Illustrated by Lesiiz By L. B. WALFORD. 
Brooke. Large post 8vo. 3s. 6d. FOR GROWN-UP CHILDREN. 
By the Author of “ TIP-CAT.” Illustrated by J. Pym. 
DEAR, C 8y 88. 6d By CONSTANT MILMAN. 
caveaw ver ee MUM -FIDGETS. Illustrated by 
By L. T. MEADE. | EpitH ELLISON. 


ON. 
THE KING OF RUBIES. With | By FRANCES E. CROMPT 
3 Bee by Lestiz Brooxxe. Crown | MASTER BARTELM Ye. Illus- 


8vo. 3s. 6d. trated by J. Pym, 





London: A. D, INNES & CO, 31 & 32, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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RELZRAVIA ADVERTISER. 


Serra oii, OMEAEN: ' Ay, a 
Foal SEASTYRTLE Sour ts TEL AK aih 
—_—— MEAT LOZENCES %es 





GOLD MEDAL, Health Exhibition, London; HIGHEST AWARD, Adelaide, 1887. 


BENGER's FOOD 


Hor Infants, 


Children & Inwalids.,. 


THE MOST DELICIOUS, NUTRITIVE & DIGESTIBLE. 
EXTRACT FROM PRIVATE LETTER. 


“Really I consider that, humanly speaking, ‘ BENGER’S FoopD’ entirely saved baby’s life, 


I had tried four 


other well-known Foods, but in this horrible climate he could digest nothing until we began the ‘ Benger.’ 


He is now rosy, and fattening rapidly.” 


Retail in Tins, 116, 2/6, 5!- & 10/-, of Chemists, §c., everywhere. 


Wholesale of all Wholesale Houses, 








& ZY Botanic Medicine Co., 


PURELY VEGETABLE, lerfectuy Haruuess ; 
Will reduce from two to five 
pounds per week: acts on the 
food in the stomach, prevent- 

- ing its conversion { tinto Fat, 







3. New Oxford-street, London, W.C, 





The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


and many other persons of distinction have testified 
to the remarkable efficacy of 


HIMROD’S 
CURE ASTHMA 


Established nearly a quarter of a century. 
Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the 

world. It is used as an inhalation amd without any 
after bad effects. 

A free sample and detailed Testimonials free by 
post. In tins 4s. 3d 

British Depot —48 Holborn Viaduct, London. 

Also of ey pom hg Barclay & Sons, Lynch & Co., 
3. Sanger & Sons, W wards & Son, John Thompson, 
L iverpoul, and ab Wholesale Howees. 











85 REGENT.S?W 


CORNS EXTRACTED 


GARDNER & RENDALL. Highest Surgical Testimonials 


CORN, BUNION & CHILBLAIN OINTMENT. 
Absolutely Cures Gouty and all painful affections of 
Tender Feet, Soft Corns, Stiff and Enlarged Toes 





and Joints, &c. Post free 15 stamps. Also MANICURE, 





CORNS, BUNIONS, AND CHIL- 
BLAINS instantly ations and rapidly cured by 
FOWLER'S celebrated PLAISTER—Is, 14d. per bux; 
by post 15 stamps—which has been extensively used in 
Royal and distinguished circles for nearly half a century. 
Can be worn with tightest boot. Prepared only b 
Mr. SMITH, M.P.S. ,280 Walworth Road, London, or 
Chemists, Agents ‘at 489 Oxford Street and 7 Cheapside. 





























4 BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER. 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S 


SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


186, STRAND, LONDON. 
AND AT THE RAILWAY STATIONS. 


1.—This Library is established in connection with Messrs, W. H. SMITH & SON’S numerous Railway Book- 
stalls; it embraces all the most important works of History, Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and 
Theology, as well as the leading Magazines and Reviews. It affords greater advantages to Subscribers than any 
other existing Library, from the fact that there are over 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and to any of these 
Depéts a Subscriber may be transferred free of charge. 

2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the DepOt where their names are registered, but they may 
transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in Charge of the Depot at which they obtain ther books. Of 
the current Periodicals one only at a time is a'!lowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will 
not be accepted if the supply is to consist chiefly of Magaziues and Reviews. 

3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may exchange once a day ; the 
Clerk in Charge will obtain from London any work in the Library (providing that the same is in stock when the 
order reaches the Strand) which a Subscriber may desire to havee NOVELS exchanged only in un- 
broken and complete Sets. 

4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depét will be entitled only to the number 
of volumes which the country terms assign to the amount they subscribe ; similarly, Country Subscriptions trans- 
ferred to the London Termini become subject to the London Regulations, See terms below, Section No. 1. 

5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the Railway Bookstalls. 

6.—Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the fact that, to insure the 
supply of the number of volumes desired, it is necessary, in all cases, to give a list comprising the titles of many 
more works than the number required for exchange. 


1.—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a London Terminus. 





6 Months. 12 Months. 
£s. d. £s. 4. 
For ONE Volume at a time “~ ° 012 0 oe a 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription. Z 
For Two Volumes _,, 017 6 ° il ¢€ 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subse ription.) 
For FOUR 99 ” ee es ee ee ee oe 22 0 
For EIGHT ,, mA a ee oe oe «eo 115 0 ee 3 3 0 
For FIFTEEN * oe oe ee 30 0 oo 5 5 0 
II.—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a Country Bookstall. 
6 Months. 12 Months. 
For ONE Volume at a time ee ee 012 0 os ts 
(Yovels in more than Une Volume are not ‘available for this class of Subscription.) 
For TWo Vclumes _,, 017 6 ee 1il 6 
(Yovels in more than Two Volumes are net available for this class , 4 Subser iption. ) 
For THREE Volumes ee oe ee oe os 1 3 2 
For Four ” ” oe oe oe oe oe 1 8 ° 210 0 
For S1x a ee a es ois ee oe 115 6 3 3 0 
For TWELVE ,, oe 40 0 5 5 0 
III. —For Country Book Clubs, Reading Societies, etc. 
6 Months. 12 we 
For TWENTY-FOUR Volumes at a time oe ee ee 5 5 0 oe 9 0 
For THIRTY-SIX ” ” wa ee eo 8 0 0 o 3 6 
For FORTY-EIGHT re és ee os o Wt © -- 1816 0 
For SIXTY 9° oe ee ee eo 1830 0 o 239 0 
For SEVENTY-TWO * s - oe «-» 1510 0 oe Bt 
For EIGHTY-FOUR em 7 re 18 0 0 is eee «© 


For every additional Twelve Sie, ‘£4 12s. 6d. 


TERMS for SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS, Lists of Books in Circu’ation, or any other information, can 
be obtained at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 186, Strand, London. 


A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books offered, at greatly reduced prices, ig published monthly, and can be had upon 
application at the Bookstalls. 


THE GENERAL CATALOGUE, 


Containing the whole of the works(nearly 12,000 Titles) in W. H. SMITH’S & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION 
LIBRARY, is now ready. Price ONE SHILLING. 
The same will be supplied at the above price at any Railway Bookstall ; or, if by post, at 1/3, 


Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON 


Will supply 100 Volumes, Selected, for 50 Shillings. 


The Works are surplus Library Copies in good condition. Published in sets of 2 and 3 vols., at 21/- and 31/6 per 
set respectively. 


A List of the Works offered will be supplied on application. Orders received at any Railway Books'all, to which 
they will be sent carriage free. 
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GRIFFITH FARRAN & 60.3 LIST, 


9906600060900 9000009060660000060666600660600006: 





BY JESSIE KRIKORIAN. 
A DAUGHTER OF MYSTERY. By Jessiz Krixorian, Author of 


“Spoken in Anger,” “ A Knave and a Fool,” &. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 


BY FERGUS HUME. 
THE ISLAND OF FANTASY. By Ferevs Hume, Author of “The 


Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” ‘‘Monsieur Judas,” &e. 3 vols., crown 8vo, price 3ls. 6d, 
“ Rich in imaginative quality, and very pleasant to read.”—Glasgow Herald. 


BY THE AUTHORS OF “ PAUL NUGENT.” 
NO COMPROMISE. By Heren F. Heruerineron and the Rev. H. 
Darwin Burton, Authors of ‘‘ Paul Nugent.” 3 vols., crown 8vo, price 31s. 6d. 


“The novel is one of conspicuous power. The narrative is rich in incident. The dialogue is always clever, 
never dull,” —Scotsman. 


SECOND EDITION OF Mr. C. J. WILLS’S NEW NOVEL. 
HIS SISTER’S HAND. By C.J. Wits. 8 vols., crown $vo, price 31s. 6d. 


“We can only advise novel readers to take their fill as soon as may be of the feast provided.” —Atheneum, 


BY CLARA LEMORE. 


A COVENANT WITH THE DEAD. By Ciara Lenore, Author of 
‘A Harvest of Weeds.” 3 vols., crown 8vo, price 31s. 6d. 


‘Really an admirable novel of its kind... a thoroughly workmanlike and satisfactory performance.”— 
Spectator. 


FIFTH EDITION OF FLORENCE MARRYAT’S BOOK. 
THERE IS NO DEATH. By Fiorence Marryar. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 
price 3s. 6d. 
“RITA'S” NEW BOOK. 


BROUGHT TOGETHER. Stories by “ Rrra,’ Author of “Dame 
Durden,” ‘‘ My Lady Coquette,” &e. 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


“* Rita’ tells the old old story of love in a manner which is always attractive, bold rather than delicate in 
outline, but substantially truthful, and lifelike.”— Glasgow Herald, 


BY C. J, WILLS. 
IN AND ABOUT BOHEMIA. By C. J. Witts, Author of “ The 


Pit Town Coronet,” &e. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 
“It would be difficult to find a dull story among them.”—Atheneum. 


BY CLARA LEMORE, 
A HARVEST OF WEEDS. By Cuara Lemorz. New and Cheaper 


Edition, 1 vol., crown 8yo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


“A strongly told and very readable story ... An excellent, exciting novel.”—Daily Telegraph, 
“ A thrilling love story gives life to the book.” —Standard. 





GRIFFITH, FARRAN & CO. 39, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, 
AND AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 





BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER, 


New Novels at all Circulating Libraries. 


SL ALAA AbAAAAAAAAAAADAAAAA AA 


FOR HIS SAKE, By Mrs. Atexanper, Author of “The 


Wooing 0’t,” &e. 3 vols. 


THE NOBLER SEX. By Frorence Marryat. 3 vols. 


OLD DACRE’S DARLING. By Annie Tuomas (Mrs. Pender 


Cudlip), Author of “ Dennis Donne,” “ The Honble. Jane," &c. 3 vols. 


EDLEEN VAUGHAN; or, PATHS OF PERIL. By “Carmen 


Sytva” (Her Majesty the Queen of Roumania). 3 vols. 


A MODERN BRIDEGROOM. By Mrs. AtexanperR FRASER, 


Author of “ The New Duchess,” &e. 2 vols. 


WEAK WOMAN. By Mrs. Loverr Cameron, Author of “In 


a Grass Country,” ‘‘Jack’s Secret,” &e. 3 vols. 


ETERNAL ENMITY. By Francis Francis, Author of “ Saddle 


ard Moeassin,” &e. 2vols. 12s. 


A BIG STAKE. By Mrs. Rosert Jocetyn, Author of “ Drawn 


Blank,” ‘‘ The Criton Hunt Mystery,” &c. 3 vols. {Just ready. ] 


WEDDED TO SPORT. By Mrs. Epwarp Kennarp, Author of 


“ A Crack County,” ‘‘A Homburg Beauty.” 3 vols. [ Shortly. } 


THE HON* JANE. By Annie Tuomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), 


Author of ‘ Dennis Donne,” “ Old Daere’s Darling,” &e. 3 vols. { Shortly. ] 


SLAVES OF THE SAWDUST. By Amyz Reape, Author of 
“Ruby.” 1 vol. 


MY GEOFF; or, Experrences or A Lapy Herp. By Joun 


Srravar Wistex, Author of ‘ Bootles’ Baby.” 1 vol. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER. — 


NOW READY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 





TH 


‘Doliday Humber 


BELGRAVIA, 
1892. 


CONTENTS. 
THE MISTAKES OF MARRIAGE. By Frorence 


Marryat. 

LINKED! NOT UNITED. By Annre Tuomas 
(Mrs. Pender Cudlip), 

WRITTEN IN GOLDEN SAND. By J. Sate 
Lioyb. 

HONOUR AMONG THIEVES. By Somervitte 
GIBNEY. 

THE TWO EISTEDFODDS. By E. M. Tupor 
FITzjoun. 

THAT HELIOGRAPH! By Saumarez pe Havit- 


LAND. 


SOWN ON SAND. By Cuartorre E. Morranp. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 31, SOUTHAMI'TON STREET, STRAND, W.C, 





BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER. 
NOW READY. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


HOLIDAY NUMBER 


SOPOSOSSSSSSSSSSOSSOS 60600606 0960000000008 060000000060 


Dondon Society, 


1892. 





CONTENTS. 
THE SECRET OF THE AMULET. By B. M. 
CroKER, author of “ Proper Pride,” &c. 
THE FATE OF FAY. By Mrs. ALexanperR FRASER. 
WITH ALL MY HEART. By Tue Honste. Mrs. 


NATHANIEL FIENNES. 
JUST ABOUT BETTY. By Evetyn Sr. Lecer. 
A POISONED CUP. By the Author of “ Miss Molly.” 


OVER THE HILLS AND FAR AWAY INTO 
ERIN. By W. B. 


PART OF A LIFE PARTLY TOLD. By Beatrice 
G. HI.t. 





F. V. WHITE & CO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 
WORKS ON POPULAR SCIENCE. 


9900000006 00000000000000000000006000000 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE STARS. 
By R. A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S. roth 
Thousand. Demy 4to, boards, 3s. 6d. 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE TELE 
SCOPE. By R. A. Proctor. Tenth Edition. 
Illustrated. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE SOUTHERN SKIES. A Guide to 
the Constellations of the Southern Hemis- 
phere. By R. A. Procror. With 12 Maps. | 
4to, 5s. 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE MICRO- | 
SCOPE. By E. Lanxester, M.D. With 250 
Illustrations. 17th Thousand. Enlarged. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, plain, 2s. 6d.; coloured, 4s. 


HALF-HOURS AT THE SEASIDE. 
By J. E. Tarzor. Illustrated with 250 
Woodcuts. New Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


HALF-HOURS IN THE GREEN 
LANES. By J. E. Taytor. _ Illustrated 
with 300 Woodcuts. Seventh Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 





AN ILLUSTRATED NATURAL 


HISTORY OF BRITISH BUTTERFLIES 


AND MOTHS. By Epwarp Newman, F.L.S., | 


&c. New Edition. Royal 8vo, 253. 


THE BRITISH FUNGI, A PLAIN 
AND EASY ACCOUNT OF. By M. C. | 
Cooxr, M.A., LL.D. With Coloured Plates 
of Forty Species. Fifth Edition, revised. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





BOTANIC TERMS, A MANUAL OF. 
By M. C. Cooks, M.A., LL.D. New Edition, 
greatly enlarged. Illustrated with over 300 

Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 





A MANUAL OF STRUCTURAL 
BOTANY. By M. C. Cooxr, M.A., LL.D. 
Revised Edition. Illustrated with 200 Wood- 
cuts. 35th Thousand. 32mo, cloth, 1s. 





PRACTICAL MICROSCOPY. by Geo. 
E. Davirs, F.R.M.S., &c. . New and Revised 
oa Demy 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d, 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


illustrated, | 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO. 


POPULAR LECTURES ON SCIEN- 
TIFIC SUBJECTS. By Sir Jonn F. W. 
HerscHer. 8th Thousand. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


| PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY. A School 


Manual of Health. By E. LaAnkester, M.D. 
Numerous Woodcuts. 7th Edition. Feap. 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE PREPARATION AND 
MOUNTING OF MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS. 
By Tuomas Davies. New Edition, greatly 
enlarged, and brought up to the present time 
by Joun Marruews, M.D., F.R.M.S. 15th 
Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LAND AND FRESHWATER 
SHELLS OF THE BRITISH ISLES. By 
R. Rumer, F.L.S. Illustrated with 8 
Photographs and 3 Lithographs, containing 
Figures of all the principal Species. Crown 
8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. 


NATURE’S BY-PATHS. A Series of 
Recreative Papers on Natural History. By 
J. E. Taytor, F.L.S., F.GS. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


FLOWERS: THEIR ORIGIN, 
SHAPES, PERFUMES, AND COLOURS. 
By J. E. Taycor. [Illustrated with 32 
Coloured Figures by SowerRBy, and 121 
Woodcuts. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 











THE AQUARIUM. By J. E. Taytor. 
Second Edition. Crown 8yvo, cloth extra. 
Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


WILD FLOWERS WORTH NO- 
TICE: A Selection of some of our Native 
Plants which are most attractive for their 
Beauty, Uses, or Associations. By Mrs. 
LankEsTER. With 108 Coloured Figures by 
J. E. Sowersy. New Edition. 1885. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 





BRITISH FERNS, A PLAIN AND 
EASY ACCOUNT OF. By Mrs. LanxeEs- 
TER. Numerous Coloured Illustrations. New 
and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 33.6d. 





THE COLLECTOR’S HANDY-BOOK 
OF ALG, DIATOMS, DESMIDS, FUNGI, 
LICHENS, MOSSES, &c. By JoHann NAVE. 
Translated and Edited by Rev. W. W. Spicer, 
M.A. Illustrated with 114 Woodcuts. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 





Lrp., 13, Watertoo Prace, §.W. 











10 BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER, 


NO WwW READY, 
In Cloth, Price 2s. 6d., THE SECOND EDITION OF 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER'S | 


NEW NOVEL, 


MY GEOFF, 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 
AUTHOR OF 
* Bootles’ Baby,” “Good-bye,” “Lumley the Painter,” 
“Only Human,” &e. © 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.O. 


NOW READY. 


Three New One Shilling Novels, 


(OR IN CLOTH Ils. 4d.) 


Pe dal ee ties aah Lae adi ie ial lel Tiel Lie ide ee Teh Cie 


THE POWER OF AN EYE, 
_ By Mrs. FRANK ST. CLAIR GRIMWOOD, 


Author of “ My THree YEARS IN MANIPUR.” 


A CONQUERING HEROINE, 


By Mrs. HUNGERFORD, 


Author of “Mo tity Bawn.’ 


A SHOCKH TO SOCIETY, 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, 


Author of “Tok Hovusr ON THE Marsa,” Ke. 





F. V. WHITE & CO., 51, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER. 


ONE VOLUME NOVELS BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 





Crown 8vo, Cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 





By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 
MY GEOFF. 
THE OTHER MAN’S WIFBS. 
MRS. BOB. 
BEAUTIFUL JIM. 
GARRISON GOSSIP. 
A SIEGE BABY. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 
BEATRICE AND BENEDICK,. 
THE PLUNGER. 

LONG ODDS. 
THE MASTER OF RATHKELLY. 
THE OUTSIDER. 


By FERGUS HUME. 
WHOM GOD HATH JOINED. 
MISS MEPHISTOPHELES. 
THE MAN WITH A SECRET. 


By B. L. FARJEON. 
BASIL AND ANNETTE, 
THE MYSTERY OF M, FELIX. 
A YOUNG GIRL’S LIFE. 
TOILERS OF BABYLON, 
THE DUCHESS OF ROSEMARY LANE. 








By MAY CROMMELIN- & J. ‘MORAY 
BROWN. 
VIOLET VYVIAN, M.F.H. 


By MRS. ALEXANDER. 
A WOMAN’S HEART. 
BLIND FATE. 

MONA’S CHOICE. 
A LIFE INTEREST. 
BY WOMAN'S WIT. 


By MRS. ROBERT JOCELYN. 
DRAWN BLANK. 
THE M.F.H.’S DAUGHTER. 
THE CRITON HUNT MYSTERY. 








By B. M. CROKER. 
INTERFERENCE. | 


By MABEL COLLINS. 
VIOLA FANSHAWE. 





TWO MASTERS. 





By AMYE READE, Author of “ Ruby.” 





—e—__——_—- 


By MRS. EDWARD EKENNARD, 
THAT PRETTY LITTLE HOBSEBREAKER,. 
A HOMBURG BEAUTY. 
LANDING A PRIZE. 
MATRON OR MAID. 
A CRACK COUNTY. 
By MRS. LOVETT CAMERON. 
A DAUGHTER’S HEART. 
JACK’S SECRET. 
THE COST OF A LIK. 
A LOST WIFE. 
THIS WICKED WORLD. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN. 
A WILFUL WARD. 
A WITCH OF THE HILIsS. 


By MRS. ALEXANDER FRASER. 
THE NEW DUCHESS. 
DAUGHTERS OF BELGRAVIA. 
__SHE CAME BETWEEN. é 


By MRS. HUNGERFORD, Author of 
“MOLLY BAWN.” 
LADY PATTY. 
APRIL'S LADY. 
THE HONOURABLE MRS. VEREKER. 
A LIFE’S REMORSE. _ 
By “RITA.” 
SHEBA. 
MISS KATE. 
__THE LAIRD 0° COCKPEN. 











| By JUSTIN McCARTHY and MES. 


CAMPBELL PRAED, 


THE RIVAL PRINCESS. 
THE LADIES’ GALLERY. 





| By F. C, PHILIPS & C. J. WILLS. 


SYBIL ROSS’S MARRIAGE, 





| By F.C, PHILIPS & PERCY FENDALL 


A DAUGHTER’S SACRIFICE. 
MARGARKT BYNG. 
MY FACE IS MY FORTUNE. 





| By MAY CROMMELIN. 


By MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


THE FREAKS OF LADY FORTUN®. 


By HUME NISBET. 
THE SAVAGE QUEEN. 





SLAVES OF THE SAWDUST. 


THE ROMANCE OF A CHALET. 





F. V. WHITE & CO., 31, 


SOUTHAMPTON 


STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





' BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER. 


THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES!!! 


_HOLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT. 


These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of all ailments 
incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, REGULATE and STRENGTHEN 
the whole System, while the OINTMENT is unequalled for the removal of all muscular 
aod outward complaints. Possessed of these REMEDIES every Mother has at once the 
means of curing most complaints to which herself or Family is liable. 


N.B.—Advice can be obtained, free of charge, at 583, Oxford Street. London, daily between 
the hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. 


— 


ESTABLISHED !I85l. 


~eeeeeeeeeees 


BIRKBECK BANK, souTHAMPTon BUILDINGS, 


CHANCERY LANE. 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 


TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £100. 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold, and Letters of Credit and 
Circular Notes issued, 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on deposit, and allows 
Interest, at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per annum, on each completed £1. The 
Interest is added to the principal on the 3lst March annually. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual Receipts exceed 
Five Millions, 








H°™. TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
OR A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate 
possession, Apply at the Office of the Birxseck Freznoip Lanp Sociery. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, can be obtained post free, on 


aprlication to 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Mamager. 
Sovrnamprox Buiupines, Cuavcery Lanz. 


NOW READY. THE SECOND EDITION OF 


HUME NISBET'S NEW NOVEL, 


In1 Vol., Cloth, Price 3/6, with Original 
Lilustrations by the Author, 


THE BUSHRANGER'S 
SWEETHEART, 


AN AUSTRALIAN ROMANCE, 
By HUME NISBET, 


Author of “ Bail Up!” “The Black Drop,” “The 
Savage Queen,’’ etc., etc. 

F. V. WHITE & CO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON 
STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





>,  EXQUIS'TE MODEL. PERF 
> GUARANTEED WEAR, 
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DIAGONAL SEAM 
CORSET: 


Will not split in the Seams nor 
tear in the Fabrics. 
THREE GOLD MEDALS. 

Made in White, Black, and all 
the fashionable colours and shades 
in Italian Cloth, Sain and Coutil. 


\\Wi Also in the new Sanitary Woollen 


Cloth. 
ga 4/11, 5/11, 6/11, 7/11 
per Pair and upwards. 


7 sold by the principal Drapers and Ladies” 


Outfitters in the United Kingdom and 
Cvivmes, 
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i Coutil. 
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BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER. 


TEN DAYS LOST FROM A LIFE. 


HAvE you ever tried to fancy how it might seem (having been dead) to come to life 
again? Let me tell you what happened to me once. 

Early in the spring of 1871 I was thrown from a carriage and seriously hurt. The 
chief injury was to the right leg below the knee—a deep and ragged cut made by a 
sharp-edged stone. The first surgical attention given it was hasty and unscientific, yet 
thus I journeyed 200 miles to my home in the country. Blood-poisoning followed. 
Then several weeks of acute pain and exhausting fever. Then the crisis. For ten days 
and nights I was absolutely unconscious—I was virtually dead. The heart still beat 
feebly, but the mind was sunk under Oblivion’s sea, Of that time I never remembered 
anything ; it is lost out of my history. 


One morning I found myself—I was back to the world I used to live in; I saw 
bending over me the dear faces I used to know. The fever was gone ; the pain was 
gone; my head was cool and clear. My wife opened wide the windows. Oh, the 
bright sunshine! Oh, the sweet, warm air! Oh, the bird songs! Oh, to see the clouds 
of apple blossoms that glorified the old orchard! Oh, to be alive! to hear familiar 
voices once more! The experience was very suggestive. As never before | understood 
the Divine doctrine of the resurrection of the dead. 

So much for my story. Now let me tell you another man’s story, as he told it to me. 
He is an American named Alderson, and lives at a place called Sink’s Grove, West 
Virginia, He is a gentleman of high character. He said : “Seven years ago to-day I 
took my weight on the scales, in company with two or three friends. I weighed 
exactly 185 pounds, and was never in better health in my life. I could work without 
effort and sleep like a tired baby. Two months later I began to feel heavy and dull. 
‘There was more or less pain in my chest, sides, and lower part of the back. I lost my 
appetite, and the kidney secretion was dark, thick, and scanty. Six weeks after I was 
down with the dropsy. For four months I suffered like a martyr on the rack. The 
lightest food lay on my stomach like cold iron, There was a nasty metallic taste in my 
mouth, and a sickening wind came up with sometimes a sour mucus that bit my throat 
like an acid. My skin got yellow, and my feet and hands cold and damp. My tongue 
was coated. I had spells of giddiness and palpitation of the heart to that degree I ex- 
pected to tumble down and die almost anywhere. 

“T was in this condition five years. Every remedy I heard of I tried, and good 
physicians did all they knew how to do. Yet I kept slipping down the hill. Then 
came a cough. No cough medicine had any effect on it. People whispered, ‘ He’s going 
with consumption, and I thought .so too. But it wasn’t consumption. Nota bit. My 
lungs were sound as a new bellows, so I found out afterwards. This is a common 
mistake, I threw up everything—even sweet milk. The doctor said I must get better 
or die, and that right away. I was now too weak to walk; I could only totter and 
stagger. 

‘A friend came in one day and said, ‘ Alderson, you are in bad form. I wish I had 
known it sooner ; but I’m afraid it’s too late now.’ ‘ What would you have done? ’ I 
asked, ‘I should have insisted on your taking Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup, and 
nothing else,’ he replied. ‘Ihave seen it cure lots of such cases, though none as bad 
as yours.’ ‘Let us try it even now,’ I begged. We did so; one bottle seemed to do 
me no good. Weeks went by, and I stuck to Mother Seigel, I began to sleep and to 
eat a little, I was able to go out in a few days afterwards, One day, being hungry, I 
ate a full meal at the house of a neighbour, it was the first for months ; I was afraid it 
would kill me. Did it? No,I felt the better for it. ‘ Hurrah for Mother Seigel,’ I 
cried ; ‘she will cure me.’ And she did. To-day I am as healthy anc hearty as | was 
on New Year's Day, 1883. 

“My disease was indigestion and dyspepsia, and the dropsy is one of its most 
alarming symptoms. When the liver and kidneys are partially paralysed, the fluids 
of the body remain in the tissues, which is dropsy. I tell you the ailment above all 
others to be afraid of is the one I had, and the only cure for it that I know of is the 
remedy that snatched me almost from the very jaws of death.” 

Thus happily ended the experience of my American friend, 

London, Oct. 27, 1890. R. W. S. 
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Ge WORTH A GUII GUINEA A BOX, 


BECHAM's 


PILLS 


FOR ALL 


Bitious AND Nervous Disorpvers, 


SUCH AS 


Sick Headache. Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, 





Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, & 


Female Ailments. 


Prepared by THOMAS BEECHAM, St, Helen’s, Lancashire. 


Sold Everywhere, in Boxes, 9}d., Is. ljd., and 2s. 9d. each. Full 
directions with each Box. 


Betas BEECHAM'S TOOTH PASTE 


Will recommend itself ; it is efficacious, economical, cleanses 
the teeth, perfumes the breath, removes tartar, prevents 
decay, and is a pleasant and reliable dentifrice. 


BEECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE is put up in 
collapsible tubes, perfectly air-tight and so adjustable that 
no waste need occur; the packages are pretty for the toilet 
table, and most convenient for the travelling bag. 

Of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor, i 

One Shilling, postage paid. 





BELGRAVIA. 


AUGUST, 18092. 


CONTENTS. 


Tue Howxovraste Jane. By Annis Tuomas (Mrs. Pender 
Cudlip), Author of “Tuar Orner Woman,” “ Eyre or 
Busnpon,” &c., &e. . ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ ; , 


Chapter XXIII. A Wild Flower. 
‘ XXIV. ‘A Young Man’s Fancy. 
me XXV. A Lady-like Rogue. 


Corr6. By Emiry A. Ricnines : ; : 

Is ir Writ? By Cuartotre A, Price 

Coronet Eva. By Cnartes Epwarpes 

A New Gatatgea. By Lucie H. Armstrona 

““Swerer Swan or Avon.” By Joun Hamer. . ‘ 


Dear Heart. By Awnniz Armitt, Author of “ A Difficult 
Choice,” &ec. ‘ ‘ ‘ , ° ‘ , 


Tae Cuxrivation or InpivipvaLiry, By Hixpa Sportis- 
woopE Bropir . ° ° ; ‘ : 


A Woman’s Loyatty. By Iza Durrus Harpy, Author of “A 
New Orue..o,” “ Love, Honour anp Osgy,” &e., &e. . 


Chapter XIX. The Key of the Cedar Cabinet. 
»» XX. In the Ordeal by Fire. 





OSLER'S CHINA @, 100 OXFORD STREET, W; 


=| tn turn GLASS SERVICES. 


1nses 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 


rents All MSS. should be addressed, prepaid, to the EDITOR OF ‘* BELGRAVIA,” 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
STRAND, W.C. Every MS. should bear the writer's name and address, and be accompanied by postage stamps for 
its return if not accepted; but the Editor cannot hold himself responsible for any accidental loss. The Editor cannot 
ip in undertake to return rejected Poems. 
that The back numbers of “BELGRAVIA” (with a few exceptions) can be had, price 1s. each; also the volumes, 
oilet price 7s. 6d. each, and covers for binding, price 2s, each, Annual Subscription, including the BELGRAVIA ANNUAL 
and the HOLIDAY NUMBER, 148. 


F. V. WHITE CO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 








BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER, 


DR RIDGE S -.;0 FOOD. 


FOR INFANTS “°F AND. INVALIDS 


ovale: more nourishment thon ] es doulsle the quantity of any other, 


Fauitable — nem 


Authorised Capital .........- £826,446 
Paid-Up Capital 423,460 
Surplus and UndividedProfits 171,569 
TRUSTEES FOR BRITISH BONDHOLDERS: 
CHARLES SEYMOUR GRENFELL, Esq., London. 
HARVEY RANKING, Esq., London. — 
— is issuing Debentures on the following : , ee " . : -. from a 
> keeps the VARS Fann 
For 3 years 44 per cent. 4 | 
For 5,7 or 10 years.....-.. & percent. CURL. a St. John. 3 
Deposit Receipts are being issued for six months at ais 4 eto. S 
44 per cent.,and for one year and upwards at 5 per > tH S, 
cent. ~ - >* 
For Prospectus and full information apply to Messrs. 
Finlayson & Auld, 213, West George Street, Glasgow; 
or to J.A. H. Macnair, Manager, 150,Leadenhall St.E.C. 


» Is warranted the blood from all im , 
“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE. ee ag yt — 


Eczema, Skin and Blood Viseases, Pimples and sores of 
all kinds, its effects are marvellous. It is the only real 
specific for Gout and Rheumatic Pains, for it removes 
the cause from the blood and bones. Thousands of 
Testimonials. In Bottles, 2s. 9d. and 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent for 33 or 132 Stamps by Proprietors, 


Lincoln & Midland Counties Drug Co., Lincoln. 


BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS, 
TRADE MARK—BLOOD MIXTURE, 


IRON WINE BINS. 


By appointment to H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of. Wales. 


FARROW & JACKSON 


WROUGHT-IRON BINS, as fitted by them at the ROYAL 
PALACES, and the Principal Hotels and Clubs. 


The “REGISTERED CELLULAR” and “EXHIBIT” BINS, 
. with separate Rest for each Bottle. 


‘ CELLAR REQUISITES AND DECANTING APPLIANCES, &c. 
Illustrated Catalogues Post free. 


16, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C., & 8, HAYMARKET, 5,W. 
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SOAP MAKERS 


Special Appointment 


: HER MAJESTY 
‘| Lhe 
‘| Queen. 
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Baby-Sk in. 


N O fine lady or grown-up girl has a skin 
like a baby’s—not quite. 


Most soaps but Pears’ have alkaliin them. 


Babies get washed with these soaps; their 
tender skins are made rough and red and 
sore; and yet the force of nature resists; 
there is no skin like the velvety baby-skin. 

Haven’t you seen a girl or woman catch: 
sight of adainty baby and break into smiles 
all over her face? and, if publicity does 
not forbid, you have seen her rush to the 
little stranger, seize his hands and toes and 
go into raptures over the pink and softness! 


That’s the charm of baby-skin; not of 
the baby—nobody goes for a pimply baby. 


Every woman: whose: place 3 in the world 
permits, and every man (though men are 
not supposed to tell it) wants, in proper 
Ineasure, a baby-skin.. Even the college 
athlete is not exempt. Let them use Prars 
Soap, which is nothing but soap ; pure soap; 
which is nothing but Pears’. 


Weall havea baby-skin, unless it is eaten 
away by alkali. Nothing but soap will find 
it. It may be well disguised—Pears’ Soap 
will find it. 





Look in the Glass! 


a ae ns a ——____—_—. 


VW ]E get so used to our faces, we do not 


_know how ugly we are—most of us. 


2 ee 


Cute of hair we never become insen- 
sible to; of eyes, any peculiar feature. 
What’ we cannot mend we think of and. 
orleve Over. 


Strange to say, we tolerate faults of skin, 
which are almost always directly within 
our control. Wedo not know how happier 
people pity us! 


Look-in the glass! Can you see no use 
for a. soap that purges the skin of pallor 
and pimples and oil, that softens and 
smooths it, brings out the rose and 
alabaster ? 


The secret of PEARS’ Soap is that it has 
no excess of alkali in it. You may use it, 
no matter how much, you cannot roughen 
the skin with it. 


Health is always beautiful. Other 


beauty there is none. 
P. EM. 





9() HIGHEST AWARDS 


ears 
soap 


20 HIGHEST AWARDS: 

London, 1851 ; Brighton, 1881 ; 
London, 1862 ; ' Boston, 1883 ; 
Paris, 1867 : | Adelaide, 1887; 9. 
Santiago, 1875; ~ ate 1888 9 2 
Philadelphia, ade E intial. 180% 
Paris, 1878 ; ‘Royal Military }°\ 
Sydney, 1879; , . London, 1890; 


DEPOTS: 
LONDON : 71-75, New Oxford Stree 
NEW YORK: 365 & 367, Canal Stree 
MELBOURNE: 484, Collins Street. 
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_ USE IT IN THY MARBLE HALLS ; 
Y Adoy 70 CLEANLY MAIDS | BRING, 
TRY IT ON YOUR PAINTED WALLS, 
\x4 For YOR METALS OR YOUR BRASSES, 
) For YouR STaRRo0s Tins &. CLASSES // 
2 YOU WILL FIND THAT NougHt SURPASSES/{. 
Bros Snr Bao 


FOR CLEANING J ALL SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


For Pots and Pans. For Mantels and Marbles. 
i or Fire-Irons and Gas Globes. _ For a thous 


e g sand things in the Houschold, the Factory, 
re the Shop, and on Shipboard. 

pe DO A DAY’S WORK IN AN HOUR. 

World’s most Marvellous Cleanser and Polisher, 


on Tin like Silver,Copper like Gold, Paint like New, 


» 
et. 4D. A LARGE ‘BAR. Windows like Crystal, Brassware like Mirrors, Spot- 


less Earthenware, Crockery like Marble, Marble White, 
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ROBINSON “AND CLEAVER, “BELFAST 


Were Awarded the Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890 ; Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 


pe CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS, 


Gadaren's 3 g Bordered, per doz. Js. ad. ile Hemstitched. 


heats’, erdoz. .. om ag 
P < TEE A | “4 


Gents’ oe +e as 





Fish Napkins, 2s, 11d. per doz 


= y Sn PY _aAn : 
Dinner Napkins, 5s..6d. per dor 
Table Cloths. 2 yds. ae. 23. itd , 
® 2} yds. by 3 yda., 5s. Id. each 


Eiechan, wd Cistns, at each 
SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICE LIST; POST FREE. per doz. Frilled Linen Pilow Case 


from 1s. 4}4. each. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, ® Special Appointments to tne aueenend BELFAST, 


PEPPER'S |SULPHOLINE 
come MONTE a” LOTION 


& IRON The Cure for Skin Sinsencd 


Great Bodily Strength! Great Nerve Strength! 
Great Mental Strength! Great Digestive Strength! Eruptions, Blotches, Eczema, 


Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, Acne, Disfigurements. 


Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, General | Makes the SKIN Clear, Smooth, Supple Healthy 





Is admitted by the Profession to 
bethe most wonderful remedy 
p R. J. ever discovered. 


|COLLIS BROWNE'S | “secs 
CHLORODYNE, |"taastctatticae 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY | A¢ts likes charm 


GENUINE. aod. te the only spaiac i 


Effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation and Spasms. 
It is the ive in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis. &c, 
GAUTION.— medical reports on the effi of Chlorodyne render it of vital impo 
that the public should obtain the genuine, which bears the words ‘ + Collis Browne's Chlorodyne,” on ¢ 


Government Stamp. 
Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the Inventor of OHLORODYNE; 
that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue. 


Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 
Sole Manufacturer: J. T. DAVENPORT, 38 Gt. Russell Street, Bloomsbury 


For PRESERVING the SKIN & COMPLEXION 


from the effects of the HoT UN, WINDS. HARD WATER, 
etc. It KEEPS the SKIN COOL and REFRESHED 
inte OOS tee tyes 2 entirely Removes 
ani vents unburn, edness, ation, 
Freckles, Tan. etc., and renders the iy 
SMOOTH, and WHITE, 
ae of injurious wmitations—“ Brernam’s’! is the only genuine. 
_—_ es 18. ands, fy _ all Chemists and Perfumers, Either 
Pee sont, pecs Sood Sd. extra, by the Sole Makers, 
TAM e SON, Chemists, CHELTENH HAM. 
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